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Handy Equipment for Your Fall Hike 


EPTEMBER and a tang in the air! Girl But there are odds and ends of equipment, some of 
Scouts everywhere take to the road again. The them small things in themselves, that make a hike 
comfortable feel of the good Scout khaki uniform, a good one. 
well fitting stockings and hiking shoes that lend a The Supply Department has them. 
swing to your stride; all these you doubtless have. We list a few below: 
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At the end of the trail a real Whistle. “Alternate long and “How to be tidy though hik- 
scout appetite and a real short blasts, Mess Call.” ing.” This handy nickel 
scout mess kit of aluminum. What music is so lovely to mirror, in a khaki case, fits 
In khaki cover, with a strap hungry hikers? And what comfortably in your pocket. 
for your shoulder. $3.50 instrument costs so little, .20 Is out in a flash. 25 


























Poison ivy? Sprained ankle? A troop on hike is no sewing “Drink only pure water,” 
Cut finger? Whip out your circle, but you will need this says the hike leader. “Take 
first aid kit and practise for handy inspool sewing kit enough from home in this 
your merit badge. Metal for that inevitable rip. canteen,” says the Supply 
case, khaki pouch. $1.25 Aluminum .s50 Tin: 25 Department. Comes in a 
Iodine pen .§0 extra khaki cover with — strap. 

Aluminum 2.75 Tin 1.50 









































A tidy Girl Scout always has A Haversack upon your back Take a flashlight along. In- 
enough scout handkerchiefs and all your goods inside. dispensable for the over- 
in good scout khaki color. No. 1, $2.75 No. 2, $1.50 night and late hike. 
Cotton, each, .25; Linen, .40 Shoulder Protection Straps .25 Largesize1.65 Smallsize1.35 


And in ordering remember 


1. Scout equipment can be sold only upon approval 3. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, 
of a registered captain. drafts, or money orders should be made payable 
2. Print name and address clearly. to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Mail all orders to 


Girl Scout National Supply Department 


189 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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An Announcement 


Here are the people you will meet in our new Serial 


NANCY LEE ADVENTURES IT 
By Augusta Huiell Seaman 


BEGINNING IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Nancy Lee: who loves adventure and The Amorys: charming friends she 
mystery—and finds them, too makes upon her journey 

Beth: her sick sister, partly for whose 
sake Nancy Lee starts upon her ad- 
ventures Andy: red haired, twelve years old, 

“The Gorgon”: disagreeable, but none sharing his secret of the mystery with 
the less the means of Nancy Lee’s ad- Nancy Lee and starting in motion a 
venturing it chain of strange events 


and 
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WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


Twenty-ninth President of the United States 


An Apprectation 
By LOU HENRY HOOVER 


President of the Girl Scouts 


° HE President is dead!” Such was the message 
which carried the tremendous gloom of woe out 
to our whole nation, from the rooms in San 

Francisco where President Harding had been lying ill. 

That illness had been very severe, and those about him 

had been warned to be prepared for the worst. But there 

came a day of great improvement; every symptom was 
reassuring. 

And then, in the pleasant evening, as he lay comfort- 
ably in his bed, while his beloved and devoted wife read 
and talked with him, and his wise friend and physician of 
a lifetime sat, listening, by his side,—quietly, painlessly, 
the overtired brain and heart rested. Other doctors, 
nurses, and friends in adjoining and neighboring rooms 
could not believe the terrible words,— not even when they 
came quickly in and saw the calm sleeper lying in un- 
troubled peace. 

Kindly he looked in that sleep, as he had always been 
in life, ‘“Kindliness” is without doubt the word most 
trequently heard of him in these days since he has gone. 


His own great work is finished; but his influence, tn a 
thousand ways, will carry on into the years. He wantea 
to understand men, he wanted men to understand each 
other. He felt that, when understanding came, mutual 
helpfulness would usually follow. He tried to help others 
so constantly himself, that he could not believe all others 
would not strive to be as helpful, if they understood and 
saw the need. 

In this he was a good Scout. Many times he has said 
words of heartiest approval of both Girl Scouts and Boy 
Scouts. He was a great Scout himself in spirit, not only 
in this respect of kindliness, of trying to help other people 
at all times, but with respect to the other Scout laws also. 
He was a friend to animals as well as to people. He was 
loyal, in his obligations to people and to causes. His 
honor was to be trusted. 

He did his duty to God and his country. 

Even as they have lost a great friend, the Girl Scouts 
have added another example to their list of those who have 
stood loyal to their duty even though it lead them to death. 











President Harding: Our Friend 


“Tt is for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 











last full measure of devotion.”—Abraham Lincoln. 


RESIDENT HARDING is dead and the whole 

world feels a really personal loss. In all the mes- 

sages recorded in the newspapers again and again 
we read that “we all loved him for his simple kindliness.” 
And through it all runs this current of love for a 
wonderful man. 

While all the world is pausing and thinking of this 
man, Girl Scouts ought to be thinking of him even more 
for if there was ever a man who symbolized and _ prac- 
ticed all his life the Spirit of Scouting, it was Warren G. 
Harding. It’s so easy to speak of the ideals of Scouting. 
It’s so easy to write of them, to talk of them—but to 
live them means more than can be told in any words. 
He stood for two ideals which through practice became 
instinctive yet which must often have meant an inward 
struggle, for he was no superman, just a real American 
doing his best to live up to the truest sense of the word. 

Most Scouts will think immediately of their first ideal- 
service. And with service goes its mate kindliness or 
humor—there doesn’t seem to be any way fo name it 
exactly but it's that something which means the sense of 
humor which prevents loss of temper and changes anger 
to a grin. 

Perhaps when we next repeat our promise we will think 
of President Harding, our friend, who lived the Scout 
laws. HELEN GALLAND. 

Girl Scout Troop No. 100, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





News of the President’s death reached the National 
Girl Scout Camp the middle of the following morning. 
It was almost time for inspection but the moment the 
meaning of the dread headlines had been realized action 
was immediate. The gong for assembly sounded over the 
camp and within a few minutes the entire camp was 
gathered at the Lakeside in regular formation. A state- 
ment from the Camp Chief that the President had died, 
and then came the command to march to the flag staff. 
The color guard for the day marched to its place in the 
hollow square and lowered the flag to half mast. An 
intense silence settled over the group of campers as the 
flag came slowly down. 

Quietly, yet with clearness and force, came the Chief’s 
words, “As Girl Scouts we dedicate ourselves to the 
service of that country for which President Harding has 
just died.—Shall we have a minute of silent prayer?” A 
long minute of silence. ‘Then while the girls stood, heads 
still bowed, the bugler sounded Taps. 

Day is done. Safely rest. God is nigh. 

It was a simple and direct expression of the grief which 
fell upon our nation that August day. 

He was always ready to help whenever, wherever and 
however he could. Polite, courteous, a statesman, he 
leaves a nation that will long remember him. 

HELENE BASQUIN. 

Girl Scout Troop No. 13, Queens, N. Y. 





President and Mrs. Harding greeting five Girl Scouts. 
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DESERTED HOUSE 
by 
HILDA CONKLING 


Do you remember the house 

With many windows? 

It looked through the cobwebs 

At the blue mountain. 

There were old rosebushes near the doorstep... 
Queer bright single roses bloomed . . . 

I used to think of people 

Who had wanted them there. 

Maybe there was a little girl 

Going barefoot... 

Maybe she thought summer began 

With a rosebush. 

Do you remember the maples 

And the fence where we saw baby swallows 
In a row? 


I made a song about a princess. 
She was a little girl... 


In the cobweb house of stone she is hidden . 
They have left her alone. 

When she called no one answered... 

They have left her alone. 

She sang to keep her heart high... 

They have left her alone. 

But the silvery cold made her shiver and sleep 
And her song went by. 


After that I made a story about her 

Out of the old house: 

I put roseleaves on her eyes... 

(You know how sunset ... every afternoon... 
Used to fill the window-panes with colors 

They had never known?) 


From “Shoes of the Wind” 
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Hidden Treasure 


By KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR 


EORGE WORTH, 
(5 twenty-one, aptly called 

“Bones,” now bored, rose 
from the deep wicker chair, in 
which he had been sitting, and 
stretched. Before his lazy, half 
closed eyes lengthened a pretty 
lawn, dappled with moving yel- 
low buttons that were made by 
tree-sifted sunlight. The hollyhocks, long past blooming, 
were awkwardly sprawling and falling in flower-old-age 
and the old fashioned touch they gave added to the quiet 
of the day. Bone’s nineteen-year-old brother, Gene, sat with 
a book across his knees, frankly (and audibly) slumber- 
ing. His sixteen-year-old sister, Margaret-for-company 
and Peggy-for-everyday, lay in a hammock where she 
swung herself by a cord that was attached to the balus- 
trade. 

“T get sick,” said Bones, “when I think of the things 
I meant to do this summer!” 

“Why?” asked Peggy, whose best friends could not 
but admit the fact that she was intensely literal. 

“Why?” Bones echoed scathingly. “Why? My gosh, 
can’t you see? I haven’t done a thing 
exciting! Just hung around here—”’ He 
shifted his weight and slouched to the edge 
of the porch, where, sagging against a post, 
he stared moodily before him. 

“You still have a couple of weeks,”? said 
Peggy, who, through anxiety to help, did 
nothing but further irritate her discontented 
brother. 

“A couple of weeks!” (Bones was echo- 
ing again) “What can you do in a couple 
of weeks?” 

“Why, a good deal,” Peggy answered 
with absolute truth, “if you use all the time 
in them. What did you want to do, Bones?” 

He turned as he answered her, came to- 
ward her, and settled on the arm of a rock- 
ing chair. “I wanted,” he said, frankly, 
“a little adventure. I'll go back to New 
Haven, and what'll I get? The other fel- 
lows will have taken motor trips—even. 
some of them, spent a summer on a yacht— 
and they’ll say, ‘What did you do?’ and 
I'll say, ‘I worked in the Water Company 
Office and went to a few picnics!’ Gosh!” 
he ended fervently, if not elegantly. 

“You want something to splurge about,” 
said Peggy, practically. Her brother looked 
first annoyed, then gave in to her common 
sense and unerring ability to hit the nail— 
and right on the head—as he admitted it. 

“T guess,” he agreed, somewhat sheepishly, 
“That's it.” 

Peggy aware from being practical of a 
somewhat flattened financial condition in the 
Worth household, considered the matter. 

“Tf I were in your boots,” she mused, “I’d 
say to anyone who asked me, “We couldn’t 


Peggy did not falter as she 
pushed the canoe into the storm- 
ing sea. Sturdily she paddled. 
Sturdily, as she did all things 


Ilustrated by... JOSEPH FRANKE 


“A bad one,” .said John. 
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go away; it’s about all my father 
can do to send his son through 
college; but we had fine times at 
home—’.”’ 

“Yes, you would,” said Bones, 

“but 1 can’t. I just can’t, Peg... 
I guess it’s a weakness, but I 
can’t!” 
; “You may learn,” said Peggy. 
“You know folks change all the time; they discover new 
treasure or—it’s opposite! I suppose, perhaps, that is 
somewhat determined by what they set after, and dig for 
—in themselves.” 

“You sound like Sunday,” Bones complained. 
already been to church once today.” 

“I didn’t mean to preach,” Peggy responded, some- 
what irately, “I really didn’t! I was only telling the 
truth. BONES!” she broke out suddenly, sitting up- 


“T’ve 


right, and scraping her feet along the porch floor to stop 
the swaying of the hammock. 

“Good heavens!” shouted Gene, who had been jounced 
from sleep by his sister’s excited “BONES !”—“What’s 
He stooped to recover the book which had 


up, a fire?” 





And then the rain came down. 
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fallen from his knees with his jump, and then blinking 
at his sister, prompted with, “Well?” 

Peggy began, drawing a long, prophylactic breath 
before she started, which told her brothers that her story 
was a good one, and a long one. 

“It’s this,” she began, “I met Edna McAllister yester- 
day in the library and we stopped to talk—or whisper— 
and she said, ‘Peg, do you like being on the water?’ and 
I said ‘Yes, of course,’ for I do.” 

“Oh, get along!” prodded Gene who. was still snappy 
from having been 
wrenched out of his 
placid and highly 
vocal nap. 

“I’m getting!” Peg 
assured him. 

“Give her time,” 
begged Bones who 
was given to taking 
the opposite side of 
anything—he said for 
practise, since he was 
to be a lawyer. 

“And then,” Peg 
went on, “she said. 
‘John and I wish we 
could get a crowd 
like you and Bones 
and Gene to go with 
us for a little trip on 
the BlueDragonfly. ” 

“Their houseboat ?” 
put in Gene. 

“Yes,” Peggy an- 
swered, “and I said, 
‘Well, I’d like to, 
but I don’t know 
how the boys would 
feel, they’re pretty 
busy,’ because I knew 
you weren't keen 
about John McAllis- 
ter and I didn’t think 
you’d want—” 

“Where are they going?” Gene broke in. 

“They want to travel the Deep Haven Creek and 
from there reach the Susquehanna.” 

Bones, who, in times past, had made the most scathing 
comments about John McAllister, suddenly became 
immersed in the study of his finger nails. 

“T don’t know why we shouldn’t go,” he said, at last. 

“T don’t either, if father ‘ll let us—’ Gere agreed. 

“But I thought you didn’t like John McAllister?” 
Peggy almost shouted in surprise. 

“Oh, tell the neighbors al] about it!” Bones advised, 
sarcastically. 

“Yeh, go on, do!” Gene added. 

“Well, I was so surprised!” 

“Tt sounds fine,” Gene said, “Anyone else going?” 

“Alexander, Edna said, and Miss Goodman, for 
chaperone. She said her father wouldn’t let them go 
without Alexander. He looks after everything so well.” 

She sat, swinging again, studying her brothers who 
were deep in thought. Along the street wandered 
groups; girls in pretty Sunday attire; boys slicked up 
and, when with hats off, echoing the sun in their hard 





“Coming, I'll save you!” cried Peggy. 


brushed, close pasted hair. “There’s John!” said Gene 
suddenly. “John!” he called. 

A boy with a straight mouth, hard set chin, and cool, 
steady grey eyes, paused. 

“Yeh?” he called indifferently. 

“Come up, can’t you?” Bones added. 

“Certainly,” John answered. He came toward them 
after an easy vault that took him over the low fence. 
The boys he greeted a little coolly, but he smiled at 
Peggy whom he had admired for long. 

“Going with us?” 


he asked before he 


stepped upon _ the 
porch, 

“Do you really 
want us?” Bones 
questioned. 
“You're invited,” 


John answered. 
“Well,” Bones was 
laughing uneasily, 
“Well, we'd like it 
of course,” he ended. 
And then—plans! 
Two days later, an 
enchanted group 
made their way down 
a little, slanting gang 


plank from which 
they stepped to the 
deck of the Blue 


Dragonfly. Here blue 
and green water-echo- 
ing awnings made 
shade, and here were 
wicker furniture 
pieces painted tan and 
striped with blue and 
green. Iridescence was 
everywhere and the 
effect of the creek 
with flies darting over 
it that add so to water 
pictures. Alexander, a chauffeur, house man and general 
factotum, was already at the helm. And upon a tray 
stood blue tinted glasses in which was lemonade. 

“Isn't it lovely!” said Peggy, always frank and open 
with her enthusiasms. 

“T think so,” Edna answered, “I’m glad you like it. 
You want to see inside?” Peggy did, of course, and she 
followed her hostess eagerly. There was a living room 
with bunks at one end where the girls and Miss Good- 
man were to sleep. At the other end, screened apart by 
a tiny partition, was a little kitchen that gave the im- 
pression of having wandered from some _ remarkably 
equipped and very complete doll’s house. Quite divided 
from this, and with entrance at the other end of the boat, 
was the ‘Bachelors’ Apartment,” a plain sleeping quarter 
fitted with tiers of bunks. On the deck at the rear, to 
the port side, was a slender canoe with its paddles inside. 

“We usually dive from this end of the boat,” said 
Edna, “the other end is the ‘parlor’ end, but you can do 
as you please, being,” (she stopped to laugh) “ ‘Com- 
pany!’ ” 

“TI think you’re an awfully nice girl,” said Peggy, in 

(Continued on page 30) 











Strongheart: The Dog Star of the Movies 


By BETTY SHANNON 


F I were to ask “How 

many of you like dogs?”, 

I do not suppose there 
would be a single girl who 
would not fairly shout at me 
“IT do!” Do you ever wonder 
why it is that everybody 
seems to like dogs? 

I used to wonder about it 
until I heard a man who 
knows very much __ indeed 
about both dogs and humari 
beings say that folks like dogs 
because dogs like folks. The 
dog is called “man’s friend.” 
He is always lying in readi- 
ness to jump up and play or 
frolic or go on an errand, or 
accompany his master or 
mistress on walking trips, or 
anywhere else. He is the 
most loyal of standbys, and 
will even turn his back on his 
own kind to remain true to 


the people he loves. Dogs 
make advances to us, this 
gentleman observed. They 


make us feel that we are fine 
people. They really flatter us 
with their adoration and 
attention. 

Well, it is just because you 
and I and so many other 
people are fond of dogs that 
we have with us a dog star 
in the motion picture today. 
His name is Strongheart, one 
of the most popular of our 
screen heroes. Which is just 
what his director, Mr. Law- 
rence Trimble, thought he 
would prove to be. 

I hardly know where to 
begin to tell you about 


Strongheart. Really, I think 
we must begin with Mr. 
Trimble. Because if it had 





you and me. He says that we 
all, dumb: animals or talking 
ones, like to be treated the 
same way. And that we dis- 
like the same sorts of things. 

For instance, no dumb ani- 
mal likes to be teased, poked, 
laughed at, or made fun of. 
Neither do we. Animals do 
not like people who pretend 
they are going to do one 
thing, and then do something 
else. They do not like people 
who are unkind. We are the 
same way, aren’t we? 

And have you ever thought 
that a tiger or an elephant or 
a bear might be just as afraid 
of you as you might be of 
him, if you were to meet face 
to face unexpectedly in the 
jungle or woods? And that 
the reason any of them might 
attack you would be because 
he would be afraid you would 
attack him if he didn’t do it 
first? 

Mr. Trimble taught a mo- 
tion picture actress and a tiger 
to become friends and appear 
in the same motion picture 
together. The tiger would 
have torn the girl into shreds 
if he could have reached her, 
the first day he was brought 
to the studio. A week later he 
posed with his head in her lap, 
and neither of them was 
afraid. Mr. Trimble quieted 
and tamed the animal by sit- 
ting patiently day after day 
where the tiger could see and 
get used to him. At the end 
of the third or fourth day, the 
great striped cat was rubbing 
against him. 

Another time, Mr. Trimble 


not been for Mr. Timble, 4 499 about whom everyone asks, “How does he comforted a fear-infuriated 
without doubt Strongheart 40 it?) Which is the very question answered in wolf so completely that in a 
would still be over in Ger- this fascinating story of Strongheart’s life few hours’ time she was 
many, his native land. climbing all over him and 


You would all like Mr. Trimble. He is tall, and he 
has very red hair, and freckles on his face, and he is 
tanned. He shakes hands with you straight from the 
shoulder, saying, “How are you?” in such a hearty, 
pleased way that you could not feel strange and shy 
with him if you wanted to. 

You see, Mr .Trimble is used to making animals feel 
at home with him—whether they be dogs, or cats, or 
hedgehogs, or tigers, or wolves, or human animals like 


trying to lick his face. The wolf had been sent from 
Montana in a crate. On the way people, who consider 
it smart to tease animals and poke at them when they 
think it is safe, had tormented her. When the wolf 
arrived at Mr. Trimble’s studio, she was snarling and 
ready to eat any one who came near her. Mr. Trimble 
had her released from her cage and sat down inside the 
wire enclosures where she was penned. He acted as if 
he did not notice her. She got curious and began to in- 
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Strongheart and Lady Jule in “White Fang.” 





What has caught their earnest attention, an enemy of man and dogs 


sighted across snowy hills and valleys—or Mr. Trimble and the camera man? 


vestigate him. And finally, as I have said, at the end of 
two or three hours, she could not get close enough. She felt 
his kindness—just as you and I feel when people are kind. 

Mr. Trimble began studying animals and making 
friends of them when he was a little boy living in Rob- 
binston, a village in Maine. He commenced with the pigs, 
and chickens, and cows and horses in his father’s barn- 
yard. He could make them perform, and his family 
were fearful that some day he would run away with a 
circus. 

As he grew older he became more and more interested 
in the little wild creatures of the big woods that stretched 
out for miles from his back door—squirrels, and rabbits, 
and foxes. Every Saturday, when he was a lad, he went 
out with a lunch tied over his shoulder to visit his friends 
in the woods, and sometimes he would sleep out all alone 
under the stars. That was before Boy Scouts were 
known. Lawrence Trimble would have made a good 
Boy Scout—or a good Girl Scout, too—for his motto 
was “Be kind to every dumb creature, and harm none.” 
The neighbors thought he was crazy and would come to 
no good end. 

There was only one kind of animal he was afraid of, 
and what do you think that kind was? Dogs! Isn’t that 
strange for a man who knows more about dogs, probably, 
than any other man today? 

That was because when he was a wee little fellow, a 
neighbor’s dog jumped on him and frightened him. For 
a long time he remembered this. But as he grew older 
he noticed that none of his playmates was afraid of dogs, 
but on the contrary they had a rollicking good time with 
their pets. He began to see that dogs could not be so 
bad after all, and he commenced to try to make up to the 
dogs that lived down his way... He got a dog for him- 
self—and when, some years later, he left for New York 


to earn his living, both he and his dog, Jean, found a 
job in motion pictures, But Jean died a few years ago, 
and Mr. Trimble began to look for another dog to train. 
He decided he wanted a German police dog, because they 
are considered the most intelligent dogs alive. He looked 
everywhere in this country for a dog that suited his taste, 
but could not find him. Eventually he heard of Strong- 
heart and had him brought to this country. 

Mr. Trimble found that, for some reasons, Strong- 
heart was easy to train, chiefly because he is very willing 
and intelligent—but for other reasons he was very hard 
to teach. 

Strongheart, you see, has seen actual duty in the Ger- 
man police department. His father was a police dog, 
and so Strongheart was promised to the police even before 
he first opened his eyes in Nuremberg, Germany. That 
meant that when he was a little roly poly puppy only a 
few weeks older than his own adorable fat puppies which 
you see in the picture with him and their mother, he was 
taken from his mother and put into a yard with only 
one other dog in it. There began several months of 
training of the most severe sort to fit Strongheart for 
service with the police. 

When he was seven months old Strongheart received 
his diploma. He was considered one of the very finest 
police dogs that had ever been born. He was obedient. 
He would not touch food unless it was given to him by 
one who was supposed to give it to him. (Many valuable 
dogs are trained not to take food from any one but their 
masters. This is done to protect them against poison. It 
is easy to understand that in the case of a police dog 
many dishonest people might want to get rid of him.) 
He was excellent at helping police officers hunt out 
dangerous persons, and he knew just how to bring a flee- 
ing man to the ground and keep him from getting away 
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without injuring him. He learned well always to be on 
the alert, always to stand and be ready for action when 
on duty. : 

Later he received a second diploma, this one from the 
Red Cross. He was now fit to go onto a battlefield and 
carry first aid to the soldiers. He even knew how to 
arrange a wounded man in the most comfortable position, 
on the back. This was just at the close of the war, 
so he saw very little service at the battle front. 

Strongheart’s training thus far had taught him to be 
obedient and alert—but it had made him into a machine. 
“He ran like clock-work,” says Mr. Trimble. “He could 
only do things on command. He did not know how to 
frisk and play, and his sober work habits were so firmly 
fixed, that I had a hard battle helping him conquer them 
and become a natural, everyday dog, when we began try- 
ing to make him into a motion picture actor in 1919.” 

Can you imagine a dog that wouldn’t know how to 
retrieve a ball or to jump merrily into the water and 
swim back with a stick, then shake his wet self without 
the slightest concern all over your clean frock? Strong- 
heart was really an old man. of a dog. 

“It was very hard work to help Strongheart forget his 
police training,” says Mr. Trimble, “because he had been 
trained by fear—the fear of being hurt and punished, 
which is the most deadly way of training any one or any- 
thing. We are-all too much afraid anyway, and fear 
is something we must overcome—not encourage. 

“T started out to train Strongheart with exactly op- 
posite methods. I always spoke to him in a low, quiet 
tone, and tried in every way to communicate to him the 
fact that I was his friend, that I did not want to, nor, 
intend, to punish him. At first he could not understand 
me. But if you persist patiently and quietly enough you 
can make any animal realize that he has nothing to fear 
from you. Strongheart grew to trust, then love me.” 

Mr. Trimble took Strongheart to a farm in the Adiron- 
dacks and stayed there with him for eight months. The 
two lived together 24 hours a day. The first five days 
and nights, Strongheart did not seem to sleep at all. He 
was always on guard, at attention, as he had been with 
the police service when his master was about. At last 
Strongheart became exhausted and fell to sleep. From 
that time on, the dog and the man began to be friends. 

“It was a long task to teach Strongheart to play,” says 
Mr. Trimble, “I got down on the ground with him, so 
that he would not feel that I was towering over him and 
was some one to fear or kowtow to, some one who might 
give him a rap on the nose every now and then for some 
unexpected reason. 

“First, I boxed and played with him myself, putting on 
an old blue coat which looks like a blue policeman’s coat 
to make him feel more at home. Then I brought in a 
kitten and the kitten and I managed to get Strongheart 
to bounce around with us, though at first he looked at us 
in the saddest, most puzzled way. I also had a time 
teaching him to retrieve. 

“Strongheart had been trained to bring down a man 
to the ground. I wanted, for the picture purposes, to 
teach him how to fight in such a way that the man he 
might seem to be fighting would not be in any danger. [ 
invented a game, and played at it with Strongheart my- 
self. I taught him to think that fighting meant tearing 
off my coat or shirt or that of a person with whom he was 
fighting. If his teeth accidentally closed on my neck, I 
taught him to let go the flesh hold at once and let his teeth 


slide down till they were set only in the cloth at the neck. 
There he might pull and yank as much as he liked.” 

If you saw Strongheart’s first picture, “The Silent 
Call,” you will recall what looked like a terrible struggle 
going on between the villain and Strongheart. It looked 
as though Strongheart were trying to clutch his enemy’s 
throat. As a matter of fact this man and Strongheart 
were great friends, and Strongheart was merely having a 
grand game with him. 

“Strongheart does not know that he is acting,” says Mr. 
Trimble. “He is only doing what I tell him to, and 
thinks we are having lots of fun. He knows that when he 
carries out my orders well, I am just as happy as he. 
If he does not understand me and does the wrong thing, 
it is almost heartbreaking to see his distress. Then I ex- 
plain again what it was I wanted, always kindly and never 
crossly. One could not be cross with a dog who always 
tries his best to understand.” 

The people who know Mr. Trimble and Strongheart 
say that it is almost uncanny the way they understand 
each other. The dog seems to read his thoughts. Mr. 
Trimble never leaves Strongheart abruptly for a long 
trip without preparing the dog for it. He begins by going 
out of Strongheart’s sight for a few moments, and then 
returning. Gradually the period of time Mr. Trimble 
stays away grows in length—but he always comes back. 
This fixes firmly in Strongheart’s mind the knowledge 
that his master always comes back, and when Mra 
Trimble has to stay away several weeks or months the 
dog does not grow distressed. 

Strongheart would not have this faith in Mr. Trimble 
if his master had ever lied to him, or deceived him. Mr. 
Trimble says it is most important in dealing with animals 
that you never lie to them, or neglect to carry out either 
a threat or a promise. 

Strongheart’s wife, Lady Jule von Helmetal, very 
slender and beautiful, is quite as aristocratic a dog as 
Strongheart himself. She is his leading lady on the 
screen, as well as in life. Wouldn’t you like to own 
one of their darling little puppies? But they would be 
very expensive! The Strongheart family, I might add, 
is worth many thousands of dollars. Strongheart really 
belongs to Miss Jane Murfin who writes the stories in 
which he acts. But his heart belongs to Mr. Trimble. 


| 





Photographed for The American Gir!. 
Strongheart’s wife and children—and Mr. Trimble. 
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The doctor held out his hand. 


A Nurse’s Uniform On Genevieve 


By HELEN FERRIS 
Illustrated by Ethel C. Taylor 


F the three, Genevieve Murray was the only one 

who was not frightened when the man who had 

been sawing small branches at the top of a tree 
came crashing down upon the cement walk just ahead of 
them. 

“Oh!” cried Alice Clarke, faintly, covering her eyes 
and leaning against a fence. 

“He’s killed, he’s killed,” sobbed Margaret Stevenson, 
stopping still and staring at the poor, unconscious figure. 

Without a word, Genevieve ran to the man’s side and 
bent over him. 

His hands fell limply to the walk as she gently turned 
him from his cramped position. His eyes were closed. 
But he was not dead, for she could feel the soft, warm 
breathing against her hand. 

“Telephone for an ambulance,” she called back to 
Margaret, and removing her coat, she laid it over the 
man, who gave no sign of gratitude for its protection. 

Margaret did not stir. 

Genevieve rushed back to her side and shook her. 
“Go to that drug store over there on the corner,” she 
directed, sternly, “‘and telephone for an ambulance. Hear 
me? ‘Tell the drug store man about it, too,” giving 
Margaret a push. 

Margaret gasped, then leaped across the street. 

A man in a light tan overcoat and brown felt hat 
dashed up. 


“Congratulations!” he cried. 


“We ought to get him over to that drug store,” he 
declared. 

A woman jumped from a large blue car at the curb. 
“Put him in here,” she urged excitedly, “and take him 
straight to the Hospital.” 

The man in the tan overcoat lifted the unconscious 
man’s feet from the ground as if, by himself, he would 
carry the limp figure to the car. 

Genevieve sprang toward him, her red tam swinging 
from the back of her head, her smooth brown hair 
glistening in the sun. “No!” she cried, in the same stern 
tone she had used with Margaret, “Don’t touch him.” 

Relaxing his hold upon the hurt man’s feet, the man 
in the overcoat towered above the sturdy, square young 
girl, “What do you know about it?” he asked in hot 
resentment. 

“She doesn’t know anything about it,” declared the 
excited woman who had jumped from the car. “She’s 
nothing but a High School girl and I say we ought to 
take this poor man te the hospital this minute.” 

Behind the crowd that was swiftly gathering, Alice 
Clarke covered her ears with her hands. But Genevieve 
did not move from her position by the crumpled figure 
on the walk. 

“T know a lot about it,” she replied, steadily, “I’ve just 
been in a Girl Scout First Aid class and I know you 
shouldn’t touch him till a Doctor comes. He may have 
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a broken leg and if you move him, you might make it 
into. a compound fracture.” 

The nervous woman shuddered. The man in the tan 
overcoat looked curiously at Genevieve. Compound 
fracture—he wasn’t quite certain what that was, him- 
self. But perhaps the girl was right. If she really did 
know what she was talking about, why... . 

The man on the sidewalk groaned and opened his 
eyes. 
“Get back, ’way back,” commanded Genevieve Murray, 
“Give him air.” 

The drug store man pushed through the crowd and 
raising the man’s head, held a small glass to his lips. 

Clang! Clang! Clang! Clang! The ambulance whirred 
up and from the front seat by the driver, a doctor in a 
white coat hopped off. In silence, the crowd watched the 
examination of the injured man. 

“Not so bad, not so bad, merely a broken leg,” smiled 
the Doctor, “We'll fix you up fine as a fiddle, at the 
Hospital.” 

Slipping a wide, thin board under the man’s leg, and 
securing it with bandaging, he motioned to several men 
standing by. 

“Easy, now, onto the stretcher,” he directed. 

The man moaned, then smiled. The stretcher was 
slowly slid into the ambulance. The doctor turned to 
the crowd. 

“J want to know who had the sense to leave that man 
on the walk, covered up,” he said. 

“She did, she did,” shrilled the nervous woman, push- 
ing Genevieve Murray toward him. 

The white - coated 
doctor looked in sur- 
prise at the young girl 
with the smooth brown 
hair. 

“Is that so? How 
did you know it was 
the thing to do?” 

For the first time 
since the accident Gen- 
evieve felt embarrassed. 
“F-from our First Aid,” 
she stammered, “I knew 
about compound §frac- 
tures.” 

The doctor held out 
his hand. 

“Congratulations!” he 
cried, “We might have 
had to amputate if you 
hadn’t kept your head.” 

Clang! Clang! 
Clang! Clang! And the 
ambulance sped away 
toward the Hospital. 

Before Genevieve reached home, the telephone was 
busily ringing. Newspaper reporters wished to know 
all about her. Neighbors who had heard of the accident 
and Genevieve’s presence of mind congratulated her 
mother. It was amazing how swiftly the news had 
spread about. 

By the time Genevieve herself came up the steps of 
the front porch, a young reporter had arrived to inter- 
view her. 

“How did you happen to be interested in First 








Yet Genevieve was not sorry 


All the patients 





she had come to the hospital. 
were not cross. 


Aid?” he asked, after Genevieve had explained about 
the Girl Scouts and the First Aid course which they 
had taken. “Have you always wanted to be a Nurse?” 
The young reporter had been told to “get” a story, 
you see! 

“Why, no, I’ve never thought about being a Nurse,” 
replied Genevieve, looking earnestly up into the young 
reporter's face, “When Miss Bingham, our Captain, 
asked us whether we'd like to have a First Aid Course, 
I knew I would, that’s all.” 

The young reporter was determined. 
know it?” 

“Why, just because... 
bered. 

Of course! Miss Martin! The minute Miss Bing- 
ham had mentioned First Aid to the Troop, she had 
thought of Miss Martin and how much she would like 
to learn how to do the things Miss Martin could... . 
That was it. Remembering Miss Martin had made her 
say, ““Yes, let’s” to Miss Bingham’s question. Remember- 
ing Miss Martin and mother’s pneumonia. 

“I hadn’t thought of it, before. But I know why, 
now,” Genevieve said to the reporter, “Once when I 
was a small child, only eight years old, my mother had 
pneumonia. . .” 


“How did you 


” 


Then Genevieve remem- 


2 


The pneumonia came suddenly. One Monday, 
Genevieve and her mother went down town to buy a 
new coat. By Thursday, Miss Martin, the trained 
nurse, was with them and everywhere about the house 

was that solemn still- 
—— 7 ness which comes when 
someone we love is 
very, very sick. Dr. 
Henderson, their family 
physician, visited the 
house several times each 
day. And Genevieve 
knew that only with 
the most skilful care 
would her mother re- 
cover and be with them 
j all once more, laugh- 
i ing and making every- 
thing at home go right, 
as she had always done. 

It seemed to Gene- 
vieve that everyone was 
smiling so queerly, not 
at all as people smile 
when they are glad. 
= Her father smiled when 
she kissed him goodbye 
and went off to school. 
But his eyes were not 
smiley. Her big brother, Jack, smiled at her, too, and 
told her she was a good scout. But she noticed that his lips 
trembled. And she knew how it was with herself. All 
she thought of, the whole time, was mother, mother, 
mother. All she felt like doing was to go up in the attic, 
by herself and cry. 

One morning, after breakfast, she followed Miss 
Martin out into the front hall. “Miss Martin,” she 
begged, “Please can’t I see my mother?” 

(Continued on page 32) 




















“Let’s Give a Play!” 


Introducing Mrs. Mabel F. Hobbs who, each month upon our 
Drama Page, will tell us how to produce plays successfully 





who has never been in a 
play or a pageant or an 
entertainment of some sort? 
Not many, if any, judging by 
what the hundreds of news- 
paper clippings, from all 
parts of the country, tell us. 
But—“What play shall we 
give?” asks the Captain, anx- 
iously fluttering the pages of 
a Catalogue. 

And—‘“This Catalogue has 
such a long list, how can we 
tell which are the good ones?” 
echo the Patrol Leaders. 

Or—“What shall we put 
on the stage beside the table 
and the two chairs it tells us 
to?” questions the Chairman 
of the Properties, “It looks 
bare with just them. But if 
We put on too much, every- 
body will be stumbling 
around!” ' 


I: there any Girl Scout 








you will wish to glance 
through ali the suggestions 
which have been published, in 
order to find just the ones 
which fit your Troop. 

It is hard to think of anyone 
who is better able to neip Giri 
Scouts with their problems of 
play production than Mrs. 
Hobbs. She has had a long 
and varied experience in play 
producing in Philadelphia and 
New York. As drama con- 
sultant of Community Service 
and of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of 
America, her work is now that 
of helping groups all over the 
country to choose suitable 
plays and of giving them sug- 
gestions on how to stage and 
costume those plays. Among 
these groups have been many 
Girl Scout troops, who are do- 
ing their share in advancing 








We all know how it is. We 
decide to give a play. But 
what play? If only we knew 
ot those which other Troops have found successful! And 
after we have at last selected our play, with the work of 
production come the many perplexities of costuming and 
staging, until we all turn into interrogation points, wrink- 
ling our foreheads in our anxiety. 

One of the best things we can do, of course, is to secure 
the help of someone who knows how to direct the produc- 
tion of plays. But many of us cannot do that. Perhaps 
we cannot afford it. Perhaps there is no one whom we 
can find to assist us. In any case, we wish we might 
have suggestions from someone who knows not only plays 
but girls. 

This is why, in THE AMERICAN GIRL, we are planning 
to have a monthly Drama Page for you. Lists of plays 
which girls can successfully give, practical hints for 
costumes and stage setting—it will be a help to you, we 
know. 

But that is not all. We are very fortunate in having 
the help of someone who knows a great deal about pro- 
ducing plays and what girls can do to make those plays 
not only interesting to their friends but artistic, as well. 
Mrs. Mabel Ford Hobbs, drama consultant of The Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, is to write 
a Drama page for us, each month. 

So, if you are interested in plays, be sure to read this 
Drama page of ours. Then put your copies of The Amer- 
ican Girl where you can readily find them because, when 
you do start work upon your play er your entertainment, 


Mrs. Hobbs and Peter, her small son, who begs, 
“Mother, won’t you read a play out loud?” 


the movement for presenting 
worthwhile plays in their home 
towns. Mrs. Hobbs is in 
touch with the new tendencies in costuming, lightning and 
stage settings through her connection with the Inter- 
Theatre Arts, Inc., of New York City, of which she is 
Vice President. 

Of the many kinds of letters that come to her desk 
at Community Service she confesses she likes best those 
from girls. She remembers how, when she was at that 
very happy age around fourteen, she and her friends 
used to love to work out stage sets and plan little plays 
wherein almost all of them were fairy princesses! After 
she made dramatic directing her profession, she worked 
with many girls’ groups. She knows just the kind of 
plays girls of the Girl Scout age best enjoy doing. 

When Mrs. Hobbs began her career as a dramatic 
director in the Dramatic School at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Henry Ludlam, its head, who was a famous Shakes- 
pearian actor, decided that she should work with girls 
and boys rather than with older people. She found a 
class of forty children waiting for her and both she and 
the children were a little frightened of one another. But 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” got them ac- 
quainted, and soon they were absorbed in informally 
acting out the fairy story. All the children who came 
that first morning stayed on in the drama class and 
others joined them. And they didn’t stop acting out 
legends and fairy tales until the girls put up their hair 
and the boys donned long trousers. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Fairy Play for Christmas 


A Gift From Girl Scouts to Little Children 
By MABEL F. HOBBS 


Drama Consultant, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


\ Y OULD you like to give a Christmas play this 
year? Something more pretentious than the 
informal dramatics you put on in your Scout 

rooms during the year? If so, September is not too 

early to begin planning for it, as rehearsals should start 

early in October. . 

Children’s plays given especially for children during the 
holidays are becoming more and more popular and are 
often acted by the older girls. ‘This kind of play can 
be your Christmas gift to all the children in town. 
Grown-ups will enjoy it, too, for everyone feels the spirit 
of childhood and make-believe at Christmas time. A fairy 
play is a very happy choice, and always holds the children 
spellbound. The child audience at one such Christmas 
matinee party in Philadelphia didn’t whisper, didn’t seem 
even to move from the time the curtain went up on fairy- 
land until it dropped on the last act. The theatre was 
overflowing with shining-eyed youngsters, many of them 
clasping favorite dolls they had brought to share the 
good time. Children from the crippled hospital took 
particular delight in the performance. 

The play was “The Snow Queen” by Elizabeth B. 
Grimball, which is one of the most charming children’s 
plays a girls’ group can 
present. It has had in- 
numerable performances 
all over the United 
States. Perhaps if we 
take this one play and 
analyze the methods of 
producing it, it will give 
Scout groups helpful sug- 
gestions on play produc- 
tion in general and the 
production of fairy plays 
for children in particular. 

Before I tell you about 
the production perhaps you 
would be interested to 
know how the play came 
to be written. Its history 
is like a play itself in its 
mixture of suspense and 
comedy. Several years ago 
a Philadelphia committee 
was planning a children’s 
play for the Christmas 
holidays and I had been 
asked to direct it. As the 
Broad Street Theatre, 
where the play was to be 
given, was unusually 
large, it was necessary to 
have quite an elaborate pro- 
duction. We searched and 
searched but were unable 
to find a play of a type 





Helen Gahagan, famous Broadway star, as Snow Queen 
with Girl Scouts of Troop 163 as Snowflakes 
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suitable to be put on the stage of a real theatre. 

Some time before, Miss Grimball, who today is a 
foremost authority on the production of plays and 
pageants, had mentioned that Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s fairy tale, “The Snow Queen,” would make a 
delightful children’s play and had promised to dramatize 
it. Every girl probably knows this famous story of how 
the Bad Goblin coaxed the Snow Queen to mix a bit of 
glass from his broken magic mirror in with the snow- 
flakes, how one struck into the heart of little Kay as he 
played, making him no longer afraid of the cold, and 
how the Queen took him to her ice palace, whence Gerda, 
his loyal playmate, led by her love and the Old Crow, 
released him. 

Now I remembered Miss Grimball’s promise and told 
her that the time had come for her to fulfill it. In two 
days the first act must be ready. “Two days—why, it’s 
impossible!” she remonstrated. Nevertheless, that same 
night—it was almost in the wee, sma’ hours—a disheveled 
looking person appeared and thrust a manuscript into my 
hand. It was the first act of “The Snow Queen.” “You 
never can use it!” she murmured, abjectly. 


On the train to Philadelphia I read it over. It was 
just what we needed. 
The Philadelphia com- 


mittee listened to it and 
praised it, never knowing 
that the first act was the 
only part of the play in 
existence! We held the 
first rehearsal the next 
morning. “REHEARS- 
ALS STARTED 
MUST WRITE SEC- 
OND ACT,” went a 
wire to the long-suffering 
Miss Grimball. She 
prepared the rest of the 
play in record time, and 
that is how “The Snow 
Queen,” which has be- 
come one of the most 
popular children’s plays, 
was born. 

Christmas before last 
the play was acted at the 
Greenwich Village Thea- 
tre in New York City by 
Girl Scouts of Troops 
163 and 165 of the As- 
cension Church. The 
Brownies took the part of 
the flowers. Helen Gaha- 
gan, who is now a Broad- 
way star, acclaimed by 
the critics as one of the 
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most talented of America’s younger actresses, played the 
Snow Queen. Miss Gahagan was at that time a student 
at Barnard College and she used to come down to re- 
hearsals faithfully after her classes. She gave to her 
part in that little children’s production the same earnest- 
ness, willing response to suggestions and emotional sin- 
cerity that make her a great actress now. The children 
still talk about their “beautiful Snow Queen lady.” 

The scenery for the production, which was designed by 
Rhea Wells and made in the workshop of the Inter- 
Theatre Arts, Inc., was simple but very effective. It 
could easily be copied .by a 


head borders. A snow storm which occurs in this act 
was achieved by the children throwing confetti. Each 
child was supplied with a paper bag full, and, by throw- 
ing a little at a time, they obtained a very pretty effect 
of falling snowflakes. 


Scene I1I—The Enchanted Forest 


This was probably the most beautiful scene of all. 
The black drop used in Scene I proved to be able to play 
a dual role. When turned around it disclosed a forest, 
with tree trunks painted in gold and leaves and blossoms 

of brilliantly colored sateen 








group of Girl Scouts handy 
with the needle and the 
paint-brush. Whenever it is 


possible, make your own 
scenery and costumes for 
your plays. The greatest 


joy a production can give is 
the feeling that the play be- 
longs to all the group and 
not just to the actors. There 
will always be girls whose 
talents run to mechanics and 
to design and they are just 
as valuable to a successful 
production as are those with 
acting ability. A descrip- 
tion of how the settings for 
the Greenwich Village 
Theatre production of “The 
Snow Queen” were prepared 
will be helpful to amateur 
scene-makers by giving an 
idea of how the unpretenti- 
ous but striking modern stage 


opportunity. 








Pictures of our Southern 
Girl Scouts 


Our Southern Girl Scouts will have special 
charge of the picture pages in our 


October Issue 
In November, New England. 


In turn, all other regions will have the same 
The Southern Girls have also sent 
in some very interesting contributions. 


October was selected for the South because 
that is Mrs. Low’s birthday month. 
has been given to New England because of 
Thanksgiving. Similarly, each region will have 
its turn during the coming year. 


Watch our Picture Pages 


appliqued upon the black 
background. Making this 
drop would be an interesting 
task for girls who do not 
care to act. The sketch de- 
manded two gold trees and 
for a time we wondered 
where we could obtain any- 
thing of this sort. Finally 
we stripped two Christmas 
trees of their pine and paint- 
ed the bare branches with 
gold bronzing. ‘They were 
placed near the back at the 
right and left. Scattered 
over the stage were groups 
of little girls as flowers— 
bluebells, hyacinths, roses 
and buttercups. Five or six 
children were used in each 
group. The lighting for 
this scene consisted of amber 
bulbs in the center both 
overhead and at the foot- 


November 














effects may be secured. 


Scene I.—The Den of the Bad Goblins 


The first scene was set in black draperies of theatrical 
scrim. The scrim can be bought only in the natural 
color, so it was dyed black with Diamand Dyes for cot- 
ton. (Scrim six feet wide is the best for scenery). The 
stage was dim except for the blue of the border lights 
and an orange glow from a large cauldron, placed 
at the front and left of the stage. The cauldron was 
made of black cardboard and lighted by a spot light with- 
in shining through a screen of orange gelatine. Caper- 
ing about in the dim light against the black background, 
the goblins cast fantastic shadows. When the Snow 
Queen entered, a blue light was thrown upon her and 
kept upon her until she made her exit, a spot light with 
a blue gelatine screen being used. 


Scene II.—A Street in Front of Gerda’s House. 


The draperies were of natural color scrim, the foot- 
lights amber, with the same blue lights used in the over- 


lights, with blue bulbs on 
either side of them. This gave the effect of the sun 
right in the center of the group. Can you imagine a 
more exqusite sight than this magic forest with its little 
fairy flowers? 


Scene IV. —The Snow Queen’s Palace 


The same natural colored draperies used in Scene II 
were the setting. The Queen’s throne was the only prop- 
erty on the stage. On it sat the Queen in her glittering 
cold dress, with icicles and snowflakes grouped about her. 
The lights were blue and green, to give as cold an effect 
as possible. At the end of the play, when the scene 
changes to spring, they were quickly replaced by rose and 
amber lights. Remarkable effects were obtained in quite 
a simple manner just by the use of lights and draperies. 

“The Snow Queen” may be obtained from the Wo- 
man’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
price fifty cents, no royalty. I shall be glad to give in- 
formation about additional plays suitable for Christmas 
production if you will write me in care of Community 
Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














Please Write Us A Letter 


and tell us what you wish in 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


HE Editor of THE AMERICAN GiRL wishes 
to give you just the magazine you like best. 
But she cannot do this unless she snows 

what you like best. 


And so we are announcing a letter writing con- 
test—called ‘The-What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine” 
contest—in which each reader of THE AMERICAN 
GIRL can join. 


Imagine that you, yourself, are Editor of the 
Magazine. Tell us just what you want; what kind 
of stories you like, what kind of pictures, whether 
you like poetry, what type of articles interests you 
most, what Girl Scout news. Good suggestions will 
be kept on file and acted upon whenever possible and 
as soon as possible. You will become Associate 
Editors with us. 


And as a reward THE AMERICAN GIRL will-send 
the writer of the best letter a radiolite wrist watch. 
The best letter will be published in the November 
issue, as well as other letters which will receive 
honorable mention. 


Rules of the Contest. 


Make your letter not more than 400 words. 

Write in ink and only on one side of the paper. 

No letter received after October 1st will be eligible. 

Print your full name, age, address and troop number. 

Value of the subject matter and ideas takes first 
place in judging the contest, but expression, neat- 
ness and legibility will count. 

Make all suggestions specific and clear. 


Letters must be addressed to 


Editor, What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine-Contest. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, Girl Scouts, Inc., 189 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Do It Together 


Fall Plans, Merit Badges, Interesting Things to Do ana--- 
A Laugh or Two! 


AS your Troop or Patrol ever tried the plan of 

talking over the various Merit Badges and voting 

upon one or two for which you will work to- 
gether? This is a popular plan with many Girl Scouts 
and their Captains because, in this way, they not only 
accomplish more than they would, if working alone, but 
they enjoy what they do ever so much more, And any- 
one who knows anything at all about Scouting knows 
that while the Girl Scouts stand for accomplishing things 
thoroughly and well they never object to a little fun by 
the way nor to making interesting some “job” that others 
might consider monotonous and dull! 

How is a Troop or Patrol to decide which Merit 
Badges they shall work on together? By talking it over, 
of course! At one of your first meetings this Fall, the 
Patrol Leaders (who have previously talked it over with 
the Captain in the Court of Honor) may announce to their 
Patrols that, at the following meeting, a vote will be taken 
on the Merit Badges which you wish to earn, together. 

During the week that follows, each Scout may again 
look over, in the Handbook, the list: Athlete, Bird 
Hunter, Child Nurse and all the rest. At the second 
meeting, these may be discussed and a vote taken. Won't 
every Scout wish to do a different thing? Perhaps! But 
talk it over. Girls often change their minds. Besides, it 
is quite possible to work upon several different things, at 
the same time. You may be interested in the Home- 
makers’ requirements. But, then, the Hostess goes well 
with the Homemaker. And if your Troop or Patrol plans 
to have a party, several of the points are met, at once. 

And no matter what else Girl Scouts may be doing, 
they never forget their hikes. We love to be out-doors 
too well to forget that. Even in the winter-time, there 
are trees and birds and other out-door friends about us, 
to be observed and greeted. (For our Scouts who live in 
milder climates than some of us, the year ’round offers 
special abundance of growing things). 

So, you see, if you plan to work together upon any of 
the Proficiency Badges, by skillful planning you will be 
able to meet the wishes of the large majority of the girls 
in your Troop or Patrol. 


Plans, by all means! 


Now that vacation is over and the months in which 
you are all together stretch before you, a good question 
to ask your- 
eett +24, 
“What do 
we wish to 
accomplish 
before next 
summer ?’’ 
You will not 
be able to 
tell exactly. 
But you can 
make a ten- 
tative _pro- 
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gram: of the Nature work you wish to do; of the 
hikes and camping trips you wish to take; of your 
Service work; your entertainments and plays; your 
Merit Badges. 

For the coming number of weeks, you can make these 
plans quite definite. You can decide what you wish to do 
during October for instance. What for Thanksgiving. 
What for Christmas. What you wish to do in your 
Patrol Meetings. 

After you have talked this all over, why not make an 
attractive Program Poster, to hang upon the wall? If 
you have an “Artist” among you, ask her to illustrate it. 
Or cut from magazines attractive little pictures which 
fit in with what you plan to do. This poster will be a 
reminder to you, yourselves. And when you have 
visitors, it will give them an idea of what you as Girl 
Scouts do together. 


Making it interesting 


The more interesting you can make these plans of yours, 
the better your program will be. The mention in the 
August American Girl of the way in which Cleveland 
Girl Scouts worked together upon the Homemaker’s 
Badge is worthy of detailed description. They made a 
plan. They worked together. And I think you will agree 
that, from their own description of the way they went 
at it, there was not only many a good time included, but 
a laugh or two, as well! 

In the Cleveland Girl Scout paper, The Signal, the 
June, 1923 issue contains the following account, written 
by a local Scribe: 

“Of all the Girl Scout proficiency badges, there is 
none more interesting to work for than the Homemaker’s. 
Or, at least, so think the fifteen Scouts who, with their 
leader, Captain Fannie Clark, have given it their close 
attention all spring. The girls who worked upon it were 
composed mostly of scouts from Troops 3 and 4 of East 
Cleveland. 

“Our first topic of study was the question of location. 
This brought up comparative values of sites and prob- 
lems of purchase. We were fortunate enough to have 
a Girl Scout father talk to us on the legal aspects of 
buying, which is important, since no one wishes to buy 
a house only to have someone else pop up, claiming he 
has a title that still holds! 

“Then came the planning of the house. At the begin- 
ning of our work, we wrote reams of letters and postals 
to all sorts of architectural firms, lumber companies, 
fixtures and supplies, furniture and rug dealers, asking 
for information of all kinds. The mails simply rained 
catalogues and circulars for awhile. Several dealers even 
sent their agents to call! 














September, 1923 


SE 


“Our best help in making our building plans came 
from Mr. A. Raymond Ellis, an architect who writes 
for The Woman’s Home Companion, to whom Captain 
Clark wrote, explaining our problem. He very kindly 
sent us a number of booklets which he thought might 
prove helpful. One of them, ‘When you build’ was quite 
invaluable and we recommend it to any Scout studying 
for this badge. 

“Questions of lighting, heat, ventilation and interior 
finishing occupied some time before we began the most 
interesting part of the whole study, the interior decoration 
and furnishing. ‘This we did not finish as thoroughly 
as we hope to later. We spent one most profitable morn- 
ing at Sterling and Welch's (a local store), where Mr. 
Gerard very kindly showed us through the Modern Home, 
and talked to us on the various problems coming under 
our topic—the uses of 
drapes, the placing of 
furniture for comfort 
and convenience, the 
use of color, etc. Then 
the courtesy of the big 
store was extended to 
us and we visited dif- 
ferent Departments, 
collecting data to use 
in budgeting our buy- 
ing later on. This part 
of the work, also, we 
are poctponing to finish in 





the 


Fall. 

“At our last meeting, Miss Grace Murphy, ot our 
East Cleveland Domestic Science Department, talked to 
us on “System in Housekeeping” and gave us many use- 
ful hints on how to clean everything in the house but 


the baby. She could probably have told us that had we 
needed the information! 

“Each of us Homemakers is planning to give mother 
a week’s vacation during the summer, while we make a 
‘trial’ of the ‘Week’s work,’ according to the outline, by 
days, which we have made. ‘Then, too, each one is to 
cheose a month in which to take care of her own room. 
We have a feeling that mother is going to endorse our 
Homemaking. If she doesn’t, we feel we ought not to 
receive our badges, in the Fall, even if we stand one 
hundred per cent on our knowledge and our notebooks.” 

Wouldn’t you have enjoyed being with these Cleveland 
Scouts, receiving catalogues through the mail, going with 
them to the department store, listening to that Scout 
Father and the other visitors tell of the interesting things 
which they know? 

Another group of girls, who worked in much the same 
way, made Interior Decoration posters; each poster to 
show the color scheme and the furnishing of one room in 
their house. Sample books of wall paper and of furniture 
gave part of the materials for the posters (costing noth- 
ing, since the girls and their leader obtained them from 
local dealers). Samples of curtain materials, upholstery, 
and rugs were also gladly given the girls and their leader 
by the Buyers in local stores. In this case, too, a local 
store was pleased to have the girls visit them, later send- 
ing one of their Interior Decorators to the girls’ meet- 
ing, to make suggestions on the color schemes. 

And the posters were most attractive! Cunning little 
windows, with diminutive curtains pasted in the proper 
places. ‘Tiny strips of wall paper to show the background 
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of it all. Chairs, tables, couches in the living room . Even 
pictures hanging upon the wall! 


Concerning the Pathfinder, the Bird Hunter, the 
Photographer, and Others 


In this same way, every Proficiency Test and Merit 
Badge in our Handbook may be made a most interesting 
activity for your troop. Reread, for instance, what is 
said under “Pathfinder.” Can’t you imagine a number 
of most interesting hikes during which you will visit each 
point mentioned there? Last summer, a number of girls 
discovered some old “Pioneer Trails” near their home 
town. A man who had lived there for years had known 
about these trails but these girls had never heard of them. 
So, with their leader and the man who knew, they fol- 
lowed the old, old trails and heard many interesting 
things about the first days of the Community. Yes, there 
it is in the Handbook, “Te// of three things of interest 
concerning the history of your own community.” 

Around the requirements for this very “Pathfinder,” 
we can imagine a most fascinating ‘““Treasure Hunt” laid. 
Upon page 24, you will find suggestions for laying a 
Treasure Hunt. And in our October issue, we shall 
describe for you a Treasure Hunt which was laid out 
right in a city by some Scouts. 


Bird Hunter 


can be! 


What fun this 


“Give a list of twenty wild 
birds personally 
identified and ob- 
served,” etc. Why 
not a Bird Book, 
made by yourselves: 
a contest, if you 
like, to see which 
girl makes the most 
attractive book. We 
saw one, not long 
ago, with tiny bird 
pictures pasted in 
the margins, with 
descriptions of the birds and the date and place seen. 
This Scout will not only earn her badge, we feel certain. 
She will also have a charming Nature Diary to keep. 

“Tell methods to attract birds in winter and summer.” 
Winter is coming! Why not make a Food Tray for our 
bird friends? Why not a Christmas Tree for Birds? 
(We shall tell you more about that, later.) Why not, 
for your March handcraft, plan to make Bird Houses? 
Then you will have them all ready for Spring! And 
the Housing ‘Shortage in Birdland will not be quite so 
serious an affair! 


“Look, pleasant, please!" 


We cannot, this month, mention all the interesting 
things that a Patrol or Troop may do, together, in con- 
nection with the Merit Badges. But we do wish to 
speak of one more because we shall be grateful for help 
on it, for The American Girl. 

We so need good Scouting pictures for our Magazine! 
From your letters, from the newspaper clippings which 
come in, we know that you, in your home town, have done 

(Continued on page 31) 








The Golden Eaglet 


Decisions made by the 1923 Convention of the Girl Scouts 


By ANNE HYDE CHOATE 
Chairman of the Golden Eaglet and National Standards Committees 





HE Golden ‘aglet is the 

highest award a Girl Scout can 

achieve. And since the Golden 
Eaglet is not outside the hope of any 
normal Girl Scout who, during all the 
years of her Girl Scout training from 
Tenderfoot to First Class, _ lives 
worthily, any changes in the require- 
ments for this award are of deepest 
interest to all of us. 

The 1923 Convention, held in 
Washington, D. C., made several im- 
portant changes in the requirements. 
It was unanimously voted: 








(The following list is also te be 
found upon page 535 of the Girl Scout 
handbook. For your future ready 
reference, a note of the above Golden 
Eaglet requirements may be clipped to 
this page. In this way you will not 
forget these important changes.) 
Athlete 


Bird Hunter 
or Flower Finder 


Economist 
First Aide 
Health Guardian 


or Zoologis: Health Winner 








1st, to retain the existing general pian of 
the Golden Eaglet award; 

2nd, that, in order to be eligible for tue Golden Eaglet, a 
candidate must have been an enrolled Girl Scout for 
at least three years; 

3rd, that there must be a period of probation between the 
awarding of the Medal of Merit and the winning of 
the Golden Eaglet; 

4th, that all Girl Scouts winning the Golden Eaglet shall 
automatically become members of the Order of the 
Golden Eaglet which will give them special duties and 
responsibilities, such as being commissioner's aides, 
special messengers for visiting notables, and those detail- 
ed for other services which involve appearing in public 
as representative Girl Scouts. 


What this means to Girl Scouts 


Those of you who already know the Golden Eaglet 
requirements of the past will see that the only real changes 
which the above requirements make are: Ist, that the 
Golden Eaglet candidate must have been an enrolled 
Girl Scout for three years; 2nd, that there must be a 
period of probation between the awarding of the Medal 
of Merit and the winning of the Golden Eaglet; 3rd, 
that all Golden Eaglets shall belong.to the Order of the 
Golden Eaglets. 

These new requirements wil not go into effect until 
January Ist, 1924, so that every Girl Scout, no matter 
where she lives, may have plenty of time to read about 
them, to discuss them with her Patrol Leader and her 
Captain, and, so, come thoroughly to understand them. 


Golden Eaglet Ideals 


It is the ideal of the Golden Eaglet award that it stand 
for us as that to which a girl attains as a truly well- 
rounded Girl Scout, one who physically, mentally, and 
morally is “‘prepared.” 

The Golden Eaglet is designed to recognize the highest 
type of Girl Scout and will be awarded only to First 
Class Girl Scouts who have been registered at least three 
years, who have already been awarded the Medal of 
Merit and who have won twenty-one merit badges of 


which fifteen must be: 
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Child Nurse Home Maker 

Citizen Home Nurse 

Cook Hostess 

Dressmaker Laundress 
Pioneer 


Wherever possible, the tests for these badges should 
be given by a teacher or some other person especially 
qualified in the subject. Under no circumstances should 
all the tests be given by one person. The Medal of Merit 
is designed for the Girl Scout who does her duty ex- 
ceptionally well. It is essentially a character medal, one 
given for service, to Girl Scouts who interpret the Laws 
in their every-day living. 

For it is in every-day living that the real test of a 
Girl Scout’s worthiness lies. Step by step, she wins her 
way from Tenderfoot to First Class Scoutship; step by 
step, through the work of the badges of merit; to the 
Medal of Merit. Yet greater than the actual work ac- 
complished is the spirit in which it all is done. 

So, in the following five points by which every can- 
didate for the Golden Eaglet is to be judged, every Girl 
Scout will find mention not only of what she must have 
done in order to achieve this highest of our awards but 
of the spirit of her work and her play—of her own every- 
day living. 

Character, Health, Handicraft, Happiness, and Serv- 
ice: these are the standards which we hold high before 
us, these are our ideals. 

Character: consistently to live up to the principles of 
Scouting as embodied in the Promise, the Laws, the 
Motto, and the Slogan. 

Health: to have-earned the Athletic Badge, the Swim- 
mer’s Badge, the Health Badge, and by posture and ex- 
pression so to radiate health that there is no question 
regarding physical fitness. 

Handicraft: to demonstrate continued proficiency in at 
least five lines of self-help and service to others. This 
service should be shown after the formal proficiency 
requirements have been met. 

Happiness: to show at all times and under all circum- 
stances the desire to be cheerful even though cheerfulness 
may at times be almost impossible to demonstrate. 


(Continued on page 35) 


























Hike Fun 





Nature Games you are certain to enjoy as suggested by 
CHARLES F. SMITH 


LL of us are interested in games to play as we hike 
along, games which can be sandwiched in between 
songs, making each new mile a new adventure. 

The following games, given to us by Mr. Charles F. 
Smith, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, have 
long been popular among the Boy and Girl Scouts with 
whom Mr. Smith has played them. They are shortly 
to be published in a book called ““Games and Recreation” 
(Dodd, Mead and Company), but because Mr. Smith 
is our good 


COUNTRY LIST. 


Each horse, cow, crow or flock of crows............ I point 
Each specified common tree, plant, flower etc....... I point 
Each different bird or flock of birds flying.......... I point 
Each different bird or flock of birds sitting........ 2 points 
Dats “EN NE ss Shite stain ci sune ks tinewesdueewens 2 points 
Each specified uncommon tree, plant, flower, etc.....2 points 
Each wild animal, snake, or bug, etc................. 2 points 
Se ee Or IE II 5 05k op sin dae sdobess pessscvas 2 points 


If you are hiking in your home town or city (or even 
merely “Tak- 





friend, he 
has first giv- 
en them to 
us for our 
magazine. 
‘To the 
rules of these 
Nature 
Games, as 
they will be 
given in Mr. 
Smith’s book, 
we have ad- 
ded his spe- 
cial ‘sugges- 
tions for the 
Girl Scouts. 


“Tell the 








ing a walk’ 
with a Girl 
Scout friend 
or two) and 
wish to prac- 
tise ‘observa- 
tion, you 
may decide 
upon town 
or city ob- 
jects to be 
identified. 

The follow- 
ing may help 
you in this: 


CITY LIST. 


Each match, 








Girl Scouts — or pin 
_ errr 
luna | << i es | I point 
interested in Each dog or 
what they cat at least 
are doing,” a 
\l 5) | SESS a a i ve Oe ee 1 point 
said as we Each specified 
w a automobile 

vere eay . - : i 
ing. Mr.Smith and class of Girl Scout captains having what is perhaps the best “hike fun” of all —— 
ivvers) ... 
r wee CUt(‘<‘é #*«SFt Re ee ee ee ee Ca I point 

Roadside Cribbage Each bird or flock of birds (including pigeons; ex- 

, . ae oe , cluding English sparrows) flying................- I point 
Preparation. The Patrol Leader will first explain to Each bird or flock of birds (including pigeons) sitting 2 points 
her Patrol that each girl is to gather twenty-one small Each horse of a special color...............seeeee0e: 2 points 
counters such as pebbles, acorns, nuts, seeds. In fact, Each specified uncommon tree...........sse+eeeeee: 2 points 


each girl’s. final collection will in all probability be a 
mixture of all these and more. 

The Patrol proceeds along the road until each girl has 
accumulated the required number of counters. Next, the 
Patrol Leader calls for a short rest, during which she 
explains the game. 

The Object of the Game is to see which girl can most 
quickly and accurately observe certain objects. With 
each object identified, points are scored. 

First, decide upon six objects which are to be identified. 
One can readily see why this is necessary, otherwise every 
Scout would at once identify the first tree or plant she 
happens to see, and then what a hub-bub! 

The following list is suggestive, with a larger number 
of points given for those objects which are more rarely 
seen or more difficult of identification. 


After your Patrol has decided upon the six objects to 
be identified, you set forth, the Umpire in the rear, to see 
that all keep the pace. If one girl were permitted to lag 
or stop, she would have an unfair advantage. 

When a girl identifies one of the stated objects, she 
calls out. The girl who is first with a correct identifica- 
tion scores one or two points, pegging away one or two 
of her counters, as the case may be. The Scout wins who 
first pegs all her counters: that is, the girl who first 
wins twenty-one points. 

The special fun of this game is that you really make 
the rules for yourselves, when you play it. You decide 
upon the objects to be identified. You decide whether 
objects shall count when seen upon both sides of the road 


(Continued on page 35) 
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RS. BEALS is an artist of the camera. Many of you 

know her beautiful pictures of New York, her 

portraits, her animal studies, and her pictures of 
country gardens. She believes in her art and she wants more 
people to take good pictures. Here she tells us a few simple 
things about photography and, in addition, criticizes these 
Girl Scout pictures, formerly appearing in THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. Read what Mrs. Beals has to say: 

“A camera is not a toy though to many it is nothing else. 
It is an instrument of great power and influence if understood 
and used correctly. The most insignificant outfit may be the 
beginning of a great career. 

“A few questions asked, when the first camera is bought, of 
anyone who knows how to take a picture—some simply written 
books of instruction, written for the beginner (Photo supply 
houses will gladly give them away and also instruct in the use 
of the camera) and the result will be a collection of photo- 
graphs that are as different as can be from the general lot of 























“Good lighting and contrast 
of black and white of snow 
and tree trunks. Best picture 
on page.” 





“Picturesque. _—__ Interesting. 
Life-like action. Better if 
figure at extremé left, who 
adds nothing, had been 
omitted.” 


“Good pictorially, girls well 
posed; all in action, seem- 
ingly natural, nobody look- 
ing at camera.” 
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“Very good. Tells story cleagitho 
arrangement. The effect again€ sk 
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rove 4 Photography 


Tells Girl Scouts 


half failures and half successes that are proudly exhibited by 
amateurs. 

“The cause of most failures is jerking the camera when the 
release is pushed down. To obviate this take a long breath and 
while holding camera firmly against body, release shutter with 
a very smooth action of the thumb. Practice this with an empty 
camera to avoid wasting films. 

“If your camera is not of fixed focus, learn to gauge distances 
accurately. ‘Train your eye by measuring off certain spaces for 
practise.” (Girl Scout’s map-making will help in this. See 
handbook, Scouting for Girls, page 466, Ed.) 

“If you are taking a time exposure, always have the camera 
supported on a tripod, a table, a big rock, a fence post or any- 
thing. 

“Follow the directions carefully—watch out for the light— 
do not try a snapshot in the shade—try to pose the subject in 
a natural, easy position—and the improvement in the result 
will be remarkable.” 
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“Excellent. Interest is con- 
centrated; subject is attend- 
ing to business. Light and 
shade good. Exposure cor- 
rect.” 


“Map making. A _ simple 
well arranged composition. 
Good action. Even without 
caption would be 
known.” 





story 


“To tell a story, it would 
be better to concentrate on 
two figures in foreground. 











clean 








Others detract and distract.” 








ithout pose or seeming pre- 
gain@ sky is particularly good.” 















“Find the Treasure” 


“ 


HAT is a Treasure 
Hunt?” 

Some of us already 
know. But some of us do not. So, 
to those who have never followed an 
interesting, mysterious trail of this 
kind, we shall say that a Treasure 
Hunt is a special kind of hike which 
is laid out in advance by a Committee especially appointed 
to do so and who keep what they have done a profound 
secret. 

Those who follow a Treasure Hunt Trail do not know 
where they are going. At an appointed time, they as- 
semble at a given spot and are handed sealed directions 
by the Committee in charge. These directions, when 
opened, tell where to go for the first stop or station. 
At this first station, search is made for further written 
directions which are there concealed and which will state 
where the second station is to be found, and so on. From 
station to station you go, according to the directions, 
until you have finished the Hunt and have found—yes, 
the Treasure! 

It is the mystery of a Treasure Hunt which makes 
it a widely popular kind of hike, enjoyed not only in 
this country but in England, as well. To find the sta- 
tions it will be necessary for you to use your compass, 
to identify various kinds of trees and plants, to pace for 
certain distances. A Treasure Hunt is no time to leave 
your powers of observation and accuracy behind you! 

“But,” says an alert Girl Scout, “How do you decide 
where the stations are to be, how many of them you 
are to have, and where the directions are to be hidden? 
And who writes the directions, anyway?” 


tried one. 


Stations along the way 


Most sensible questions! The laying of the Treasure 
Hunt, the selecting of its route, its stations, and place 
of finish are decided upon by the Committee in charge. 
If your hike is to be for a single patrol, two or three 
people are sufficient for this Committee: the Captain, 
the patrol leader, and one other Girl Scout who has 
original ideas. If your hike is to be for a troop, one 
patrol may lay out the hike, if you wish. Or each 
patrol may lay out one for another patrol. The plan 
may be used in any one of a number of ways. 

The day before the Treasure Hunt is to take place 
is a good time to lay out the route, remembering in all 
your plans, however, that ‘rain may come in the night 
and your directions must be safely placed with this in 
mind. The Committee in charge meet and decide upon 
the general direction in which they wish to go. Next, 
they work out the kind of stations they wish to use for 
the concealing of the written directions. At Camp 
Leadership, Bear Mountain, those who have laid out 
Treasure Hunt trails have used the following: 

1. To plan a trail which the others can follow in one and a 
half hours. (To do this, they timed themselves as they 
laid out the trail, remembering that it might take some- 
what longer to follow it than to lay it out.) 

2. Kinds of stations. 

2 compasses. (This meant that in their directions, at 2 
stations, compass points must be found and 


followed to the -next station.) 


3 trees (That is, 3 stations had to do with trees which 


A Treasure Hunt 1s fas- 
cinating if you have never 


have, it is equally so. 


the followers of the trail had to find and 
indentify. In one case, the directions at a 
station were put in an old bottle, picked 
up on the trail and the bottle was stuck in 
the tree. The bottle was left visible, 
however.) 

1 bird 

1 flower 

1 bush 

2 miscellaneous. 


And if you 


All directions were “woodsy” and within woods eti- 
quette. And for each trail, thus laid out, there was a 
special story. One such story was the “Tail-less Toads’ 
T(r)ail to Treasure.” 

In the directions handed to the hikers at the be- 
ginning of the Hunt was the first episode of the 
story. 

It was, “Once upon a time there were five little Hop- 
toads who hopped out from their cozy winter quarters 
and found that the Spring had come and that the sun 
was warm. They were tired of staying still so long, 
so they said, ‘Let’s hop down the road.’ 

“Hop! Hop! ‘They went down the middle of the 
road under the bridge, which they heard some passers- 
by say was the last bridge in the line of bridges. And 
Big Brother Toad said, ‘I see a tree off in a northerly 
direction. It looks to be about 130 feet away. Let's 
go there.’ 

“So they hopped there and found it was 130 feet away 
and the tree was a... tree. As they rested there, they 
saw two black hands 4” wide and 4” apart. ‘They 
travelled toward them, with the average number of paces 
taken by the group numbering 43. Here they looked 
about them and found something which said to them, 
‘This is a trail.’ ” 

Which, interpreted, told the hikers to go under a line 
of bridges to the last bridge; going from there in a 
northerly direction to a tree, distance stated. The space 
left in the story before the word “tree” was for identifi- 
cation of that tree by the hikers, 

Yes, a story woven into the directions adds interest 
to your Treasure Hunt. If in your troop you have a 
Scribe who enjoys writing stories for your High School 
paper or for The American Girl, she will be a splendid 
member of the Hunt Committee to suggest a plot for 
you. The Hop-Toad idea was a good one because hop- 
toads do go hopping along and any woodsy adventure 
fitted in with the idea. Similarly, you may pretend that 
the hikers,belong to any family of our forest friends. 
Or you may use some local legend: adventures of 
pioneers, Indian legends. One such story, used in a 
Treasure Hunt, represented the hikers as the party sent 
out from a pioneer settlement to find a number of chil- 
dren who had strayed off into the woods. The “stations” 
were the signs left by the children in their wanderings. 
Were the children found? Yes and in no danger at all. 
In fact, there they were, busy about a_ cheer- 
fully burning fire with a supper ready for the Search 
Party! 

Which brings us to the Treasure, at the end of the 
Hunt. Have one, by all means. One group of Girl 
Scouts buried a box of candy for the hikers. Another 
hid funny little souvenirs. Another had ready a bar- 
bacue. 
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Laying out the trait 


Having made their plans, the Committee will then 
wish to lay out the trail. With compass, pencils, paper 
and all your best ideas, you go to—and this is impor- 
tant—the finish of the Trail, for you will work most 
easily if you lay out your Treasure Hunt backward. 
When one stops to consider for a moment, the reason for 
this is clear. At Station One must be hidden the direc- 
tions for finding Station 


1. All patrols may hike together. This is excellent when 


the number is not too large. 


2. Each patrol may be scheduled to start at a different time. 
Mr. Charles Smith tells in his book of starting a Treasure 
Hunt as follows: “Beavers start at exactly 9:30 this 
morning. Bears at 9:50. Minks at ro:10. Foxes at 10:30. 
Each is to report back two hours after starting time. If 
you have not completed the trail at that time, your patrol 
will be penalized one point for every minute after the two 
hours that you take.” 


3. A third plan suggested 





Two. If you go to Sta- 
tion One 1rst in laying 
out your trail, how can 
you leave directions there 
for finding Station Two, 
when you do not as yet 
know where it is? If, 
however, you go first to 
the end of your trail, say 
Station Ten, you can 
bury your Treasure. 
Then, watching and mak- 
ing note of the trail you 
take and any special signs 
upon it, you can decide 
upon Station Nine, leav- 
ing there directions for 
proceeding to Station 


Ten, and so on_ back 
to the starting 
point. 


In laying the trail, do 
not forget the possibility 
of rain. Also, do not 








by Mr. Smith is this. 
One patrol leads off 
toward Station One, 
conducting the search 
for it. When it is 
found, the next patrol 
leads off for Station 
Two, finding it. And 
so on, giving each 
patrol opportunity to 
lead the Treasure 
Hunt for a time and to 
find at least one of 
the stations. 


A delightful Peter 
Rabbit Treasure Hunt 
will be described in the 
October issue of The 
American Girl. 

In this story, Peter did 
not hide his treasure in 
an open field or in the 
woods. He buried it, in- 
stead, in a large city with 
the result that the search 
for it took place on city 








make your story too diffi- 
cult, nor your written di- 
rections too obscure or your hikers may become dis- 
couraged. 


The day of the Treasure Hunt 


Upon the day of the Treasure Hunt, it is an excellent 
idea for one or more or all of the Committee who laid 
the trail to accompany those who are to follow it. These 
Committee members may then be a last resort and if the 
hikers are completely baffled may throw out one or two 
hints as a guide. Do not be too generous with your hints, 
however! Remember that the fun of a Treasure Hunt 
lies chiefly in the hunt. 

If you have written a story around your Treasure 
Hunt, plan to give each hiker a copy if you possibly can. 
Attractive little booklets, made of tan wrapping paper, 
tied with brown or green thread or cord, are inexpensive 
and “woodsy.” They may be of a size to slip into a 
sweater pocket and so be readily carried and consulted. 

If you cannot give each hiker a copy of the story, one 
copy may be made for and given to each patrol leader. 
The patrol leader will read aloud the “plot” to her patrol, 
before they start off. In which case, it is an excellent 
idea to see that each individual hiker receives her own 
copy of the directions to the first station. This makes 
every girl feel that she is helping find that Treasure—a 
feeling we all enjoy! 


Following the trail 


If several patrols are to follow a Treasure Hunt trail, 
there are various plans which you may carry out. 


Have supper waiting at the end of your Treasure Hunt! 


streets. You, too, may 
plan a similar hike for 
Girl Scouts put the outing in scouting everywhere. 


Autumn Tones 
Air—“Mighty Like a Rose.” 


Autumn’s in the air, 
Its stir is everywhere, 
Something crisp and tangy ’bout it, 
What 


Goldenrod and asters 





I can’t declare; 


Riotously glow, 
Clinging to each moment as 
The fleet fall hours go. 


Prelude to the winter, 

A Theme in golden brown 

Scales of reds and yellows holding 
Notes of eider down, 

Bars of hazy azure, 

Rest on russet slopes; 

Hiking in September, 

Scouting now—and future hopes. 


PHILOMENE AMBROSE. 





NE of the most important 
things about a poster com- 
petition is the spirit of the 
competitors who enter it, and it 
is about that, rather than about 
the competition itself that 1 wish 
to say a few words here. I have 
watched a good many art students work, and I have 
talked with a good many of them, both before and after 
competitions. 
It may seem strange, but it is really sound advice to 
say that it is a great mictake for an artist to enter a 
competition with the feeling that she must win, because 
the numerical odds against winning are considerable, 
and it is unwise to court disappointment by counting too 
definitely on winning. 
On the other hand, it is equally unwise for an artist 
to enter a competition with the idea that she cannot 
win, that the awards will be made by favoritism, or 
that her work is not good enough. If she feels any of 
these things, it is better not to enter the competition at 
all, because such feelings are very likely to impair the 
quality of the poster. 
The right mental attitude with which to enter a 
competition is with the intention and resolve to make 
the very best poster of which you are capable, a poster 
worthy of winning the prize, whether it actually does 
win or not. A competitor is perfectly justified in feeling 
that someone will win 
the award, and that 
she may be the for- 
tunate one who does. 
There is the further 
incentive, that the 
winner in an impor- 
tant competition at- 
tains wide recogni- 
tion, and wins not 
only the prize, which 
is really incidental, 
but the distinction in 
the eyes of fellow 
artists and the general 
public, of having 
made the best poster. 
As a safeguard 
against disqualifica- 
tion, every artist 
should read carefully 
all the conditions set 
down in the compe- 
tition program, and 
make the poster in 
accordance with the 
conditions. Many en- 
trants in important 
poster competitions 
have been ruled out 
of any chance of con- 
sideration as _ prize- 
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MATLACK PRICE 
Author of “Poster Design”’ Art 
Director, and one of the Judges 
in Girl Scout Art Competition 





Neysa McMein, well known artist and one of the Girl Scout poster 
contest judges, in her studio 


A Word About Art Competitions 


winners because they have over- 
looked or disregarded some im- 
portant requirement, such as size 
or wording. 

After the awards in a competi- 
tion have been made, the artist 
should try sincerely to avoid any 
feeling of resentment, or of personal slight. The awards 
are made only on the vote of as competent a jury as it 
is possible. to obtain, and do not represent any prejudice, 
or even the judgment of any one individual. Every 
effort is made to award prizes with perfect fairness and 
justice, and with regard for the exact requirements as 
given in the competition program. 

In no case does an artist gain anything by grumbling, 
to any and all who will listen, about the “injustice” of 
the awards; she will only gain a reputation as a poor 
loser. The artist may honestly disagree with the judg- 
ment of the jurors, and may say so, frankly and sincerely, 
but without grumbling. 

No less than an athletic contest, a poster competition 
is a sporting event, and any artist will be surprised to 
find how many friends she will make if she shows herself 
to be that best of good sports—a cheerful loser. 

The national competition for a poster which will 
pictureize the aims and ideals of the Girl Scouts is more 
than an opportunity to make a splendid poster. It is an 
opportunity to convey a strong message to the whole 
public, and to aid the 
great organization of 
which you are a 
member. 

Detailed announce- 
ment of the Girl 
Scout: Poster Contest 
has been made in the 
August issue of the 
The American Girl 
and the Field News. 
It is a contest ar- 
ranged by the Poster 
Magazine. 

Each year this 
magazine holds a 
national poster con- 
test in cooperation 
with some organiza- 
tion in which the 
editors are interested 
and which they be- 
lieve to be a splendid 
one. This year, my 
nomination of the 
Girl Scout was un- 
animously seconded. 
And that is the way 
this contest originat- 
ed. The date for its 
completion has been 
set for October fif- 
teenth. 
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HAT do you think,—unless you know already 
and don’t have to think—is the first fun you 
have on a sea trip? After you wave the pier 

goodbye, and speak severely to the queer little sensation 
you have when the engines begin to throb, and watch the 
pilot go overboard, and go below stairs to your cabin. I 
think it’s “digging in” for the voyage. Prowling around 
and looking at all the little fixtures, and unpacking, and 
tucking the greatest number of objects in the smallest 
get-at-able space, and fixing yourself once for all the 
voyage quite ship-shape, so that you can dress in the dark 
if you want to and will never for a minute clutter up 
your cabinmate’s path. The work of those few hours 
marks you a travelling tenderfoot, or an old salt, don’t 
you think? 

So, now that vacation’s over and you're sailing off 
again on your winter trip, don’t you think it might be 
worth one of your precious Saturday mornings, to get your- 
self all shipshape? Go at it just the way you dug yourself 
in for camp this summer. Rustle up the hammer and the 
tacks and the hooks and the hardware and sit down in the 
very middle of your room for ten minutes and plan out all 
your stepsavings, where you'd like to have the furniture 
so that the lights—daylight and lamplight—will fall on 
the proper places; where the mirror must hang to be just 
your height, the rugs should lie to be where you need them 
most, and where you need space for all the things you 
are going to arrange later, your clothes and books and 
“tools.” Then ask Mother to come in and consult, 
especially about putting up the hooks and the screws 
and marking the floor with the furniture, (which may 
happen if you don’t put something—even a magazine— 
under the legs before you pull it!) 

Then, because this trip you are going to be your own 
steward, clean everything thoroughly, and think about it 
hard so that when you are through you will know just 
exactly the quickest, easiest way to get it cleanest. When 
you put the cleaning things away ask Mother just where 
she likes them kept, so you can find them again! Then 
pop to work, Girl Scout, and work like a little beaver 
till you get tired, and when you do, lie right flat down for 
ten minutes and see how you like your results. It is 
perfectly remarkable how things straighten out into their 
right places when you lie down to look at them! 

When you think you are through, ask yourself two 
things—are you going to be comfortable and happy while 
you are in your room, and can you leave it easily? Is 
your bureau dainty and business-like, your desk smooth 














and inviting, and your closet with a proper place for your 
slippers and shoes—off the floor will save you lots of time 
—and have you a place for every single hat and dress 
you possess? Do you know where your fresh towels are 
kept? Is your umbrella where you can put your hand 
on it? And are your shelves and drawers rumpleproof? 

And now if you are a dyed-in-the wool camping scout 
you won’t even have to read this, because nothing short 
of an earthquake will have kept you from doing it all 
long before you sat down with a magazine! But if you're 
still a beginner you might like to know what you can do 
with the next Saturday. You can pack away your kit. 

We aim for two things—to have everything clean and 
whole before it is put up, and to keep it so. We divide 
our “stuff” into three piles, “clothes” (including bed- 
ding), “gear,” which is tools and cooking and eating 
implements, and tents and instruments like compasses and 
kodaks and knives and hatchets, and “supplies” which are 
such things as ropes and strings and buttons and shoe 
laces that you are apt to use up and buy again next year. 
Then we tackle the clothes, the wool and cotton separated. 
Of course the ideal kit just belongs to the woods and 
sleeps like a bear all winter. But as we probably robbed 
our wardrobes and beds to go to camp it may be only fair 
to put back the borrowed articles, unless we have 
“wrecked” them for civilized life and so shall keep them 
for camp. Anyway, we ask for the use of the clothes 
line and we hang up our pillows and stretch our blankets 
and comforters and our wooly clothes and sun them— 
inside out if we care about the color—and we brush out 
all the dust and burs and pine needless and let them air 
well; and we sew on all the buttons and add the strings 
or hooks we wished we had in camp. Then if we can put 
them away in Mother’s cedar chest we do so or we wrap 
them well in newspapers with moth-balls, and put them 
safely away, all labeled. The cotton things are to be 
washed,—-but of course we don’t starch or iron them. 

Supplies that can’t be used at home are put safely away. 
Dunnage bags are cleaned thoroughly and folded away, 
or are themselves used to hold the clothes and supplies. 
An old bureau or a packing box or an old trunk is a great 
treasure for us campers. In it we can keep our entire 
summer equipment together. 


Qi. Shh fold 















































E hike in the country. We hike in the city. 

Then, casting about for a different kind of 

hike, we choose a large building! And who 
says we haven’t walked miles when we have finished? 
That was what the Detroit girls thought, anyway, atter 
their Hike Extraordinaire. 
This is the way their-announcement read: “Two un- 
usually interesting hikes have been arranged for you. They 
will not lead you to country lanes nor across wind-swept 
fields, but down into the heart of the city, through the 
wonders of modern architecture achievements to the 
earth. 
“The new and imposing First National Bank Building 
is the destination of our hikes. Arrangements have been 
made with the Service Department to have the Girl 
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Philadelphia Girl Scouts say it with Radio 


Scouts personally conducted through the entire building. 
There will be Captains there to meet you. The Bank is 
making every plan to give you an exceptionally good 
time.” 


Say it with Radio 
W-J-Z--—W-I-F—and all the other wave lengths! 


There are not many which Girl Scouts are not using, 
these days. When our Mrs. Edey talks over the radio, she 
doesn’t know just where Girl Scouts are “listening in.” 
But Crisfield, Maryland, doesn’t miss a word! 
“Perhaps a good many sister Girl Scouts do not even 
know where Crisfield is. If we tell you that we ship 
thousands of oysters each year, perhaps you will think it 
worth while to take out your maps and find where we 
make a dot on the map of Maryland. Although people 
often tell us we are the “jumping off place” we do not 
feel so isolated after all, for we heard a splendid talk by 
Mrs. Edey recently over radio, when she gave her greet- 
ing to us as part of the great Girl Scout sisterhood.” 


A Radio Club 
The Girl Scouts of Philadelphia have a Radio Club, 


which any Girl Scout may join who has a radio, Not 
long ago, this Club co-operated with a local radio station 
in an essay contest on, “My Favorite Heroine and why 


Scribes’ 
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Corner 


I think she would have made a good Girl Scout.” ‘The 
prize essay, by Ruth Walker of the Pollyanna Girl Scout 
Troop, No. 110, was about Florence Nightingale, tounder 
of the trained nursing profession. 


Our Essay Writers 


In Tulare, California, the Knights of Pythias recently 
offered three medals for the best essays on “American 
Citizenship” written by pupils in the Grammar School 
of Tulare. All three medals were won by members of 
Troop Number 1: Marian Wilder, Grace Paxton, and 
Danzil Small. 

In Forest Park, Illinois, Hazel McAulay, of Troop 44, 
Chicago, presented the silk flag which she won in the 
Elks’ Club flag essay contest to the Eugene Field School. 


They call it a Pow-wow in Utah 


Over six hundred girls playing games together upon 
the campus of the University of Utah in Salt Lake City. 
Over six hundred girls singing together, attending talks 
on Health, and doing many other things. This is the way 
it happened. ‘The program was called the Girl Scout 
Pow-wow and was carried out in connection with the 
recreational work at the University. 

“There were over 600 girls there. We had games on 
the campus, talks on Health; on the clothing for girls 
appropriate for different occasions; singing, which girls 
from the various organizations volunteered to lead. We 
also had short talks on Girl Scout work: Child Nurse, 
Hostess, Home Nurse and others. 

“We ended our day in the University cafeteria, where 
we sang merrily between mouthfuls. That day did a 
great deal for Scouting in Utah. And-we are already 
planning our next Pow-wow.” 








Play time in Minneapolis 


Perhaps your State University will have a Girl Scout 
Day if you invite them to do so! 


A Lone Scout gives Service 


“How can you ever earn the Child Nurse Badge unless 
you have a baby in your home?” Helen Samuels, Lone 
Scout of Samuels, Idaho, found an answer to this question. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Gay Autumn Leaves 
and Clever Fingers 


By MADGE WILLIAMS 


EAVES that are scarlet and yellow and orange 
with exquisite traceries of green—leaves that 
flutter down upon your path, so beautiful that 

you stoop to pick them up, crying, “Oh, isn’t it a shame 
to drop them here where so few can see them?”  Per- 
haps, then, you do not drop the leaves beside the trail, 
but carry a spray of them home with you, enjoying the 
brightness for awhile and feeling regretful when, very 
soon, the leaves fade and fall from their branch. 

Yet there is something which clever fingers can make 
which will keep the beauty of these leaves with you for 
many weeks, months even, if you do your work well. 
You can make artistic wall plaques for your Scout room, 
your Scout house, your own room at home, or for an 
Autumn Nature Exhibit, which can be hung in the corri- 
dor of your school, or wherever else you wish. In each 
separate plaque are displayed certain leaves. Each will 
be as artistic as you, yourself can make it: gay autumn 
leaves, mounted upon a pleasing background, and the 
whole passe-partouted. 


What You Will Need 


You will need autumr? leaves, of course. But you 
may decide that the gathering of them should be the last 
thing you do and that you will select them with greater 
care if, beforehand, you have carefully planned just what 
you wish to make and how you will mount them. 

The leaves may be mounted upon any background you 
desire. Select the color for your background with care. 
If each girl is making a single plaque for her own room, 
the colors of the backgrounds may represent each girl’s 
individual taste. If the plaques are to be used together 
as an Autumn Nature Exhibit, the exhibit will be far 
more effective if the material upon which the leaves are 
mounted is uniform. For this a grey background is 
splendid. Against grey, the scarlet, the orange 
of the leaves’ colors will be brought out har- 
moniously. 

The grey cardboard of certain boxes will be 
excellent for your purpose. Grey 
blotting paper may be secured in 
some places. With whatever 
material you select, 
remember that you 
are to passepartout 
the whole and that 
you will need stiff- 














ness in your background. 
If your grey material is not aioe an 
stiff, place behind it com- 

mon cardboard of desired thickness. 

What size shall your plaques be? That depends upon & 
how you decide to passepartout. An inexpensive substitute 
for glass is to be found in old phctographic films which 
can be secured from a local photographer. If the 
photographer is a good friend of the Girl Scouts, he 
may even donate these old films to you. For you do 
not use new films, but those upon which a picture has 
already been exposed and which any photographer has 
in numbers, stored away in his studio. The exposed 
picture can readily be washed off. (See directions be- 
low.) 

The size of the films that you use will determine 
the size of your plaques and the size of the leaves which 
will look well upon the background of these proportions. 
If you do not wish to use the films, the leaves’ coloring 
may be preserved by painting them with thin shellac or 
wax, before mounting. In which case your passepartout 
paper is applied directly to the edge of your cardboard 
or blotting paper, giving a neat finish to your work. 


Passepa rtout 


Directions for passepartout work are to be found in 
various handicraft books, or in a special bulletin on 
Passepartout work published by the Service Bureau of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. A price list of passepartout 
materials will also be mailed by the Dennison Company 
upon request. 

Scarlet and orange borders will give a dashing edge 
to your work. If you are unable to obtain these colors 
in prepared passepartout paper, it is possible to use paper 
which you yourself prepare. 


Next, To Work 


Add to the above materials common soda 
which must be used in cleaning the 
films; a large bowl or basin for wash- 
ing the films; scissors; paste; plain 
white or colored mounting paper, to 
cut into tiny strips for securing the 
leaves to the background and your list 
of necessary supplies is complete. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Hidden Treasure 
(Continued from page 8) 
exactly the same tone that she would have used, had she 
said, “It’s a nice day.” 
“You're a darling!” Edna answered warmly, and she 
wanted to add, “because you’re so honest, sincere and 
true.” 
The days sped swiftly. They were so pleasant that 
they would have been kind had they lingered a bit, but 
the pleasant ones hurry! First, in the morning, was a 
swim; then breakfast, cooked by the efficient Alexander 
and served by the girls. Later, after the “work” was 
done, the boat would lift anchor and the day’s journey 
begin, and heaps of fun that was! New scenes, and people 
on the shores to wave to; new currents; sometimes a 
village, and when this came it usually meant anchoring 
and a shopping tour for supplies. Alexander, who had 
been with the McAllisters for years, and who had been 
with the motherless Edna and John even more than 
had their own father, now ordered the whole crowd 
around, and complained, sometimes, of too much noise. 
It was he who started Bones Worth to thinking a bit 
before the Big Adventure which came on a dark, light- 
ning-lit, storm-filled night. It had been a warm day, 
that fourth day out, when the river was reached at noon. 
At four the Blue Dragonfly cast anchor, and bait was 
hunted and lines were dropped. 
Bones, near Alexander, talked in an undertone. 
“This is great,”’ he commented with a sigh. 
“Yeh,” agreed Alexander who was given to mono- 
syllables. 
“John’s lucky—’” - 
“Yeh?” Alexander answered, but with a lift to his 
short response that made of it a question. 
“You bet he is!” Bones stated, after a short, mirth- 
less laugh. 
Alexander turned. 
“He’s a fine lad,” he said, “and he is lucky because he 
has a treasure inside.” 
“Peg’s always talking of that,” put in Bones. 
“She would,” Alexander murmured. “But,” he went 
on, “don’t think our Jack has everything. He wanted, 
and bad, to go abroad this summer. His hand itches to 
be at the sketchin’ of them fine buildin’s abroad, for he 
means to be an architect. His father said no, he could 
not send him, and Jack said, ‘Very well, Sir,’ smilin’. 
And this is his vacation which he is enjoyin’ because he 
intends to!” 
Which did not make Bones like Jack McAllister any 
more than he had before. Always he had, unconsciously, 
been envious of a nature that took the bad with the good, 
and took the bad pleasantly. 
“It’s going to rain,” said Bones, anxious to turn the 
subject. 
“It is that,’ Alexander agreed, after a look at the 
sullen, steadily darkening sky. ‘“We’ll draw up near the 
shore—where there are no tall trees to draw lightnin’, 
and light the lamps for the cheer of ’em.” 
“Why not anchor by the island?” asked Gene, who 
having slept all afternoon was now remarkably alert and 
vibrant and ready alike for adventure and directing. 
“A fine idea,” said Alexander, sarcastically, “and then 
if the storm is a real one, the island will be covered by 
the rising water, and we'd be where? Better to anchor, 
and tie in on the mainland as far as we can, and then 
say our prayers!” 




































He stood up and went in. Miss Goodman, Edna, 
Bones and Gene followed him; Peggy and John stayed 
outside at the fat end of the boat to watch the storm 
rise. 

“Pretty,” said Peggy. 

“I—-don’t—know!”’ said John, A flash of lightning tore 
across the sky; lit the sullen west; brought out every 
tree top; every spire—“A bad one,” said John. And then 
the rain came down; falling first straight, then on the 
slant—tearing, roaring, a veritable torrent. 

They stepped within the door of the “Bachelors’ 
Quarter” and there sheltered, watched the downpour. 
Such was the noise of it that they must shout to be 
heard. 

“Hate to be out in it!” Peggy screamed. 

“Yes!” John agreed smiling down at the friend he 
liked and admired increasingly. 

Back of them suddenly came hard rat-tats. 

“The gang wants to know whether we're all here,” 
John suggested. “I'll turn my collar up and run for it, 
and bring back a coat for you. Perhaps Alexander has 
supper ready.” 

He stepped out on the deck, and turning the corner 
ran forward. Then—then—Peggy saw the women on 
the island; two of them, already standing in water— 
standing, waving their arms frantically, signalling tor 
help. 

Peggy stepped out, and on deck shed her outer skirt. 
If swimming was to be done, bloomers were better than 
skirts. Quickly and easily, because the deck was wet, 
she pushed off the canoe and, with a splash, was down 
on the turbulent river. Her craft rocked precariously ; 
the waves, whipped into being by harried currents, slapped 
it with a sound that seemed a taunt. Setting her teeth 
on her lower lip, holding her breath, Peggy stepped into 
the canoe to sink steadily to squatting position. In, she 
waved at the women, and shouted a reassurance that did 
not reach them. But it helped Peggy. She said, “Com- 
ing, I'll save you!” 

And she did. : 

On the island, she had her hands full. The women, 
distracted, were not the sort who were used to canoes. 
Their lives had not trained them to steadiness in the face 
of trying situations. The elder, a sweet faced woman, 
who looked as if she should have worn the cameos that 
she did wear, stood wringing her hands as she said, “Oh, 
Lucy, Lucy! What shall we do!” .... The other, 
from whose clothes wet had brought the scent of laven- 
der, could not answer at all; pitiful small gasps were 
all that she could do. 

Peggy, seeing them, smiled. “It’s all right,” she 
assured them as the water poured down her cheeks, to 
drip from her nose and chin. “It’s all right!” She stepped 
out and on to the water swirling beach... It was not 
wetter than she! Tenderly and with the gentlest of en- 
couragement, she lured the two frightened ladies into 
the canoe, and adjuring them to quiet, she cast off. 

She could not see, going toward the houseboat, and 
she missed it. Feeling that she was going downstream, 
she turned valiantly and paddled up .... Then a flash 
of lightning, and she had the hazy outline . Made 
for it, to be hurled aside by the current and confused 
again, 

“Tf they’d only beat a pan,” she shouted to her com- 
panions, who were now frankly crying. “Let’s shout 
together,” she said. The idea made her laugh suddenly. 
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“Can you shout?” she questioned. 

The promised, those fragile little ladies, they would 
“try.” 

“Then—begin,” she ordered, “with me,” and against 
the hills echoed, in one brave, strong girl’s voice, and two 
pitifully weak, yet strident and searching high voices: 
“We are lost—beat on pan!” Again and again it came, 
“We are lost—beat on pan!” At last the answer came, 
“We hear you” and the signal, steady, resounding, “bang, 
bang, bang!” 

A moment, or an hour, Peggy never knew, and some- 
one kneeling on the deck of the Blue Dragonfly reached 
out to steady the canoe. It was Jack, white and anxious 
eyed. Bones and Gene were frankly unable to face 
Peggy, from the fear that they would “make fools of 
themselves!” Edna, frank with tears of the reliet that she 
felt, clung to her friend as she sobbed, while Miss Good- 
man urged, “Quickly, dear, take off your wet clothes!” 

Inside and drying, there was great excitement. ‘The 
Misses Carberry of Philadelphia who taught drawing in 
a private school in Philadelphia, had been rowed to the 
island that morning to sketch. The man who had taken 
them over evidently had not seen the storm come up, 
“and he didn’t come and he didn’t come.” ‘They looked 
at Peggy, who for them should have worn wings, as they 
added “If you hadn’t come, my dear!” 

“You’re the bravest girl on earth,” said Jack. 

Peggy, a little bothered and embarrassed from being so 
steadily in the lime light, answered with, “I’m not; any- 
one would have done it.” 

Her brother, Bones, declared loudly, “I’m not sure 
that I would have had the nerve. I’m ashamed to admit 
that, but it’s the truth. Most people would have thought 
“Three lives lost instead of two.’ ” 

“That’s right,” said Jack. 

“I’m so glad you live in Philadelphia,” said Peggy, 
hurrying on to ground more easy for her to walk. 

“And why, my dear?” asked the elder Miss Carberry. 

“Well, because, when I can, I’m going to a Domestic 
Science School there,” Peggy answered. “I have almost 
enough for my course, now, I’ve been working in the 
library evenings to earn it, and when I have a little more, 
I’m going to strike out.” 

Again John McAllister looked upon Peggy with ad- 
miration. The Misses Carberry exchanged a look that no 
one at that time, understood. 

But, in a short month, what the look had meant was 
clear. Then Peggy was going each day to her Domestic 
Science School, and returning each night to the Misses 
Carberry’s pleasant, old Philadelphia home . . . She wrote 
from it one day to Bones, at Yale. 

“Dear Bones:” she began in her round, easily read 

hand. 

“T am so happy. The Misses Carberry, my aunts 
by adoption now, are so kind to me; I love them more 
all the time. I try, of course, to be useful in return 
for all that they do for me, and I think perhaps I 
am succeeding. 1 know they are dear enough to 
think so. 

Yecterday Miss Laura said: ‘I feel all the time 
that if a mouse should creep in, you would be brave 
and frighten it off!’ ” 

She went on at length writing of her studies and good 
times, closing with love to her brother, and every good 
wish to John McAllister, now a Junior at Yale. 

In return, not a whole week later, she had from Bones: 
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“Dear Sis:— 
“T want to tell you frankly that I am better off. 

Do you remember what you said of hidden treasure? 
Truth is one of them. And I’m happier because this 
year I’m telling the truth. 
“When Jack McAllister got up here he told every- 
body about his five days’ trip in a house boat, and 
how little it had cost. Then he said he had wanted 
to go abroad but his father hadn’t been able to afford 

’ it. The fellows like him. They know he’s square. 
I like him, too, and I’ve ceased envying him for 
having things I haven’t. 
“The other night, to a gang in my room, Jack 
told the story of your canoe rescue last summer, 
and then I said, ‘She’s the. best man in the family’ . 

I think acknowledging it made me a better chap... 
Jack said, later, after the crowd had thinned a little, 
‘We'll all go off for a vacation again next year, but 
we'll make it longer, and we'll see that Peggy has no 
chance to risk her life!’ And I agreed. 
“Tt’s not what you have, but what you make, isn’t 

it?) And what you fish up from within.” ‘Then love 
and the ending. 
Peggy, finding Miss Carberry looking at her and smil- 
ing, realized that she, herself, had worn a smile. She 
said in explanation “I have the dearest brothers!” 
And Miss Carberry, prim, and a little shy of showing 
love answered after a flutter, “A7y dear, you should 
have!” 


Do It Together 

(Continued from page 19) 

and are doing so much about which other Scouts would 
like to know, so much for which you must have taken 
pictures. There it is, Requirement One, for the Photog- 
rapher, “Submit six good pictures.”. .. Why not, after 
you have done this, send copies of your pictures to The 
American Girl for our Service File? You will be carry- 
ing out our “Give Service,” if you will send them to us 
‘for keeps,’ not asking us to return them. 
For even though we may not be able to use them, at 
once, you have no idea of how helpful it is not only to 
our Magazine but also to everyone at National Head- 
quarters to have, where we can readily find them, interest- 
ing pictures. Perhaps an Editor of another Magazine 
comes in, asking us for a picture of the Scouts. Splendid 
publicity for us! And—we open our File. “Take your 
choice,” we are able to say to that Editor because you, 
the Girl Scouts everywhere, have helped us! 
Or perhaps someone sends us a Scouting story without 
an illustration. Again we open the File and select a 
picture. If it were necessary for us to write here and 
there before we could obtain the picture, it might not 
come to us in time. But—-if you have sent us interesting 
pictures for our Service File, can you not see what a 
help you have been? 
A “Picture Hike” is also popular with girls interested 
in photography. Read Mrs. Beal’s suggestions upon 
page 22. Invite a local Photographer or someone who 
knows about picture-taking to come to one of your meet- 
ings. Then, the hike, with kodaks and cameras and any 
number of ideas about what constitutes a good picture. 
Yes, of course, in this way, you will be meeting several 
other of the “requirements” for Photographers! 
The answers to those questions in the Handbook? “Say 
them with interesting things you have done!” 
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A Nurse's Uniform On Genevieve 
(Continued from page 13) 


Miss Martin looked down at the little girl in the blue 
school dress, with its white colar and cuffs. Then, 
smiling a real smile into the brown eyes which had so 
lonesome a look in them she said, “Not today, dear. 
But pretty soon. Just as soon as I can let you.” 

“Is my mother going to get well?” asked Genevieve, 
snuggling down in the Nurse’s arms. 

“You remember what I told you when I came down 
this morning, don’t you?” replied Miss Martin, “That, 
since midnight, I have been quite certain that she will?” 
Genevieve looked up at Miss Martin. ‘Honestly? 
Will she honestly get well?” 

“Yes, honestly.” 

“Then when can I see her?” 

“In a few days, I think, dear. And when you do, 
if you will promise to carry out orders, I shall make you 
my Assistant. Do you think you would like that?” 
Genevieve drew in a long breath. “Really will you, 
Miss Martin?” 

“T really will!” 

As Genevieve watched Miss Martin climb the stairs, 
she wished she could wear that cute little white cap with 
a saucy black velvet bow on the side. Perhaps, if she 
carried out every single order, Miss Martin would lend 
it to her for awhile... . 

Two days later, when Genevieve did go in to see her 
mother, she tried to do exactly as Miss Martin had told 
her. Instead of putting her arms about her mother’s 
neck and giving her a bear hug, as she would have liked, 
she kissed her very, very gentle upon the forehead and 
sitting on a chair beside the bed, told all about Jean 
Page’s new puppy and the seeds she and Jack were plant- 
ing in their back-yard garden. 

Her mother didn’t talk much and when she did speak, 
her voice sounded very small and far away. But Genevieve 
could tell by her eyes that she was happy and that she 
was glad to have Miss Martin there. When, at last, the 
Nurse said, ‘“Time’s up,” Genevieve gave her mother 
another gentle kiss and left at once, as she had promised. 
“Was I all right, Miss Martin, “she anxiously asked 
the Nurse, outside the door. 

Miss Martin patted the brown hair. “You were! and 
Saturday, when I go out for awhile, I am going to leave 
you in charge.” 

In charge of her own mother! Genevieve felt very 
proud when that happened, on Saturday afternoon. To 
be sure, her father was downstairs in the living room, 
ready to come if she called for him. But she didn’t intend 
to call, Genevieve told herself, as she sat by the window 
of her mother’s room, watching the clock, so that she 
wouldn’t miss a medicine time, and peeking at herself 
in the mirror to make certain her cap was on straight. 
Not Miss Martin's cap. Miss Martin had explained 
why she couldn’t lend that to Genevieve. Only Graduate 
Nurses, who had spent several years in a Hospital, were 
allowed to wear such caps, because to wear one meant 
that you knew how to care for sick people. 

“But Ill pin up a special cap, just for you, Genevieve,” 
Miss Martin had promised. 

In the room alone with her mother, Genevieve turned 
the special cap to the right, then back again.... It 
was a cute little cap, too, but not so cute as Miss 
Martin’s. Genevieve looked across at her mother, com- 


































fortably asleep upon the bed ... How would it feel, she 
wondered, to be a Nurse and wear a white uniform and 
take care of sick people? She would like to wear a white 
uniform, Genevieve decided. And she would be happy 
to have folks love her, as she and Jack and mother and 
father loved Miss Martin... . 

By the time Mrs. Murray was able to come down 
stairs, all the family were calling Genevieve the Assistant 
Nurse. Genevieve felt her responsibility keenly. When, 
in his joy at seeing his mother once more in the living 
room, Jack started to play a gay, jigging tune on his 
flute, Genevieve frowned at him and said, “Jack be care- 
ful. Mother isn’t strong.” 

How they all laughed at that! 
promptly agreed with Genevieve. “Your sister is right, 
Jack. 1 was remiss not to have cautioned you, myself.” 

Not many days later, Miss Martin packed the white 
uniforms in her suitcase and prepared to leave the 
Murray’s. 

“Why do you have to go, Miss Martin? Why can’t 
you stay with us all the time?” begged Genevieve. 

“Why do I go? Because a very sick man is waiting for 
me. Besides, what would there be for me to do here, 
with your mother well again and the rest of you busy 
all day?” 

“Don’t you ever do anything except nurse?” asked 
Genevieve. 

Miss Martin paused in her packing, one of the saucy 
little caps in her hand. “No, Genevieve, not much. It 
seems to me there is always more work for us nurses than 
we can do. What I am hoping is this: that some day 
there will be a great many more of us, so that each of 
us won’t have to work quite so hard.” 

“But then,” went on Miss Martin, smiling, “If you 
are really interested in nursing, as I am, you keep right 
on with it anyway.” 

Until Miss Martin turned the corner by the red brick 
church, Genevieve waved and waved and waved. Then 
she threw her arms about her mother and kissed her, 

“Oh, mother,” she said, in a choky voice, “I’m so glad 
you're well.” 

“So am I, sweetheart,” replied Mrs. Murray, “But I 
wouldn’t be well, I’m sure, if Miss Martin hadn’t helped 
me. 


But Miss Martin 


3- 


As Genevieve finished her story, the young reporter 
jotted down a note. “So when your Captain suggested 
the course in First Aid, you remembered your friend, the 
Nurse ?” 

“Yes, and I thought I’d like to know how to do some 
of the things she can.” 

The reporter jumped to his feet. “I'll zip this right 
in,” he said, “Thanks a lot, Miss Murray.” 

In the exciting days that followed, at the High School, 
it was Margaret Stevenson and Alice Clarke, not 
Genevieve, who told the story to the girls who eagerly 
asked, “What happened?” They were the ones who 
brought to Miss Bingham, their Troop Captain, the 
story of the accident. Genevieve was happy, very happy. 
Yet it seemed strange to her that people should marvel 
that she had remembered about compound fractures. 
Their First Aid Teacher had taught them that. Why 
shouldn’t she have remembered, she asked. 

“But look at Margaret and me!” Alice would retort, 
“Scared rabbits, both of us. I shut my eyes like a baby. 
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And Margaret says she never would have thought of 
sending for the ambulance if you hadn’t told her to.” 

Two evenings after the accident, Miss Martin, her- 
self, telephoned to Genevieve. 

“T have been telling everyone that 1 was the first 
person to put you in a Nurse’s cap,” she said proudly. 

Genevieve grinned into the receiver. “I told the re- 
porter it was having you here that time mother was so 
sick that made me want to take First Aid. I know it 
was, Miss Martin,” she replied. 

Miss Martin’s appreciative laugh tingled on the 
telephone wires. ‘Thank you, Genevieve. But what 
I wish to ask you this evening is this: Can’t you come 
out here to the Hospital some afternoon, soon? I shall 
be on my case at least a week longer and I think you 
will be interested in seeing what we do.” 

Would she care to visit the Hospital? Would she! 
Immediately after lunch, the following Saturday after- 
noon, Genevieve put on her best hat, gave her mother 
a hasty kiss and left for Miss Martin. 

“The thing to remember about all these people,” said 
Miss Martin, as they walked down the long, quiet cor- 
ridor, with its rubber runner on the floor, and a queer, 
very clean smell everywhere, “is this—most of them are 
getting well. That is why I say a Hospital should be 
the last place in the world to make you feel sad.” 

Sad? It hadn’t occurred to Genevieve to feel sad—or 
frightened. She was far too interested. When she 
walked through the long wards, the men and women 
in the white beds smiled at her. When she went out 
onto the sunny porches for convalescents, a young woman 
in a wheeled chair held up a gaily colored scarf which 
she was crocheting. In the Diet Kitchen, a pretty Nurse 
treated Miss Martin and Genevieve to glasses of orange 
juice. Even the operating rooms seemed fascinating. 

“Do I get frightened at operations?” replied a Student 
Nurse in the operating room, in answer to a question of 
Genevieve’s, “The first time I was, a little. But do you 
know, when a patient has taken ether, you seem to feel 
he isn’t being hurt. And that makes all the difference 
in the world.” 

After Genevieve had seen the operating rooms, Miss 
Martin took her to the Baby Room. 

“Oh!” cried Genevieve, in the door. Babies by the 
dozen! Rows and rows, of babies, all screwing up their 
faces and crying. 

“I just Jove them,” she exclaimed, “But do they always 
cry, together?” 

“Not always,” laughed the Nurse in charge of the 
room, “This happens to be their supper time and they’re 
telling me so. There, there! Don’t get excited! Look! 
We're going to take you to your mothers, this minute.” 
And she brought up a wheeled baby-carrier, which Gene- 
vieve thought looked exactly like a large tea-wagon, with 
a high rail to keep the babies from falling off, and a soft 
mattress to make them comfortable. 

A few moments later, Miss Martin and Genevieve 
were in the Nurses’ Residence Hall, for tea. 

“How long does it take before you are a Nurse?” 
Genevieve asked a Student Nurse, in a blue uniform. 

“Three years altogether,” answered the Student 
Nurse, stirring the sugar in her cup. 

Three years seemed a long time to Genevieve. “Three 
years?” 

“Yes. 
you start. 


Oh, I know it looks like a long time before 
But, believe me, when you find out all the 






























































things you should know in order to be a good nurse, you 
begin to wonder how you are ever going to get it all in.” 

“And when you think that you may be called upon to 
nurse a person sick with any kind of disease at all, you 
aren’t surprised at the three years, either,” added Miss 
Martin. 

Genevieve was very thoughtful, that night, at dinner. 
“It’s nice to be a Nurse,” she said, “but those Student 
Nurses have to work awfully hard.” 

“You've said it,” agreed Jack, “Stack Blanchard’s 
sister’s taking training and she told me she has to clean 
up all sorts of messes.” 

“But you don’t have messes all the time,” went on 
Genevieve, “And a Hospital’s an interesting place to 
work, I think.” 

As her High School graduation time came nearer and 
nearer, Genevieve often thought of the Hospital and the 
Student Nurses and wondered .... Miss Martin had 
said nothing to her about becoming a Nurse. Nor had 
her father and mother. It was just that the girls were 
all talking about what they were going to do, after High 
School 
For some of the girls, the next few years seemed a 
simple matter. They were the ones who were going to 
college or who were “going to stay at home.” Genevieve 
knew that her father could not afford to send her to 
college. So she had never thought of college, for her- 
self. On the other hand, “staying at home” did not 
appeal to her. 

It appealed to her even less, after summer vacation, 
when the autumn days were crisp, and the breeze upon 
her face was cool and bracing. Days and days and days 
seemed to be stretching ahead of her. How should she 
fill them? 

“I’m going out to the Hospital to see if they'll take 
me for training,” she told her father one evening. 

Mr. Murray looked up from his paper. “Go to it,” 
he said, “You’re strong and levelheaded.” 

“What is that, Genevieve?” asked Mrs. 
coming in. 

“I’ve decided I’d like to be a Nurse.” 

“T’m not surprised, dear,” said Genevieve’s mother, 
“I don’t believe you yourself realize how much you have 
talked about your visit to the Hospital, last year.” 

The day Genevieve took her physical examination for 
entrance was the only time she has ever been frightened 
in a Hospital. Suppose the Doctor should say she wasn’t 
strong enough? For you must be in good physical con- 
dition to be a Nurse. Miss Martin had told her that. 

Genevieve could feel her heart thumping as the Doctor 
put on his eye-glasses and examined the record. 

But—“‘You’ll do, Miss Murray,” he said, “In fact, 
you'll do very well, indeed.” 

Three years—how could she ever learn all that she 
must, in such a short time? This was the question which 
perplexed Genevieve at the end of her first week. 

A Nurse must know how to make a bed with a patient 
in it—without jostling the patient. A Nurse must know 
what to do when the patient’s temperature suddenly goes 
flying up or down. A Nurse must know when to call 
the Doctor—or when not to. A Nurse must know— 
a Nurse must know— a Nurse must know— 
- “Oh, what don’t you have to know?” exclaimed Gene- 
vieve, one day, after her Anatomy Class. 

There-were times when being a Nurse seemed very 
difficult. There were cross patients who must be cared 
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for, weeks at a time. There was Night Duty, when one 
must sleep during the day—if one could. There were 
patients who were very ill, in great pain, whom one could 
not seem to help. There were Movies, which oné couldn’t 
go out to see, because, the last minute, some patient 
needed extra care. Such things happen, when you are 
a Nurse. 

Yet Genevieve was not sorry she had come to the 
Hospital. All the patients were not cross. And the 
more she learned about the work, itself, the more she 
studied, in her classes, about Physiology, and Special Diet 
and just why the Doctors did certain things for some 
patients, quite different things for others—the more inter- 
ested Genevieve became. 

But most interesting of all, to her, were the operations. 
One Student Nurse in her class fainted at their first 
operation. Not Genevieve! She was too absorbed in 
what the Doctors were going to do next! 

Operations—skilful hands, moving with almost un- 
believable rapidity. Nurses who must stand near the 
skilful hands to place in them the needed instruments. 
Nurses who must have quickly ready numbers of 
bandages. Doctors? Yes, the Doctors were always 
there. But Nurses were needed, too, in the Operating 
Room. 

By the time Genevieve had reached her Senior year, 
she had asked the Supervisor of Nurses to put her on 
“Operating Room Duty” as often as possible. And 
because she liked this work, she came to know the ways 
of the Surgeons who operated in the Hospital and, so, 
was of special use to them. 

“Where's Miss Murray?” they would ask, looking 
about. And if Miss Murray were not there, “Can't 
you send her up?” 

When her graduation time was not far away, it was 
not strange that Genevieve should receive offers from 
Surgeons who wished her to work with them, as Assistant 
upon their operations. 

Genevieve considered. There were other Nursing 
positions which she could fill, positions which her class- 
mates were entering. She could be a Nurse who took 
private cases, as Miss Martin had always done. She 
could be officially upon the staff of a Hospital, as Thelma 
Madden planned to do. But then, Thelma, who had 
gone to college before entering the Hospital, wished some 
day to be the Head of the Nursing Staff. 

Genevieve knew that she might also become a Public 
Health Nurse, working with children in the Public 
Schools, visiting in the homes of people who needed care 
but who could not afford a Private Nurse. 

“But I like the Operating Room work best,” she told 
her father, at last, .“‘So I’m going with Dr. Caldwell. 
Everyone says that some day he will be one of the best 
Surgeons in town.” 

Which is the kind of Nursing Genevieve is doing to- 
day. And I mustn’t forget to tell you—her uniform is 
becoming, especially the cute little cap with its jaunty 
black velvet bow! 


“Let’s Give A Play!” 


(Continued from page 14) 
Some years later Mrs. Hobbs was asked to come back 
to Philadelphia and start a children’s theatre movement 
in connection with the Little Theatre of Philadelphia. 





The performances were acted by children for other chil- 
dren. The first play to be presented was “The Toy 
Shop.” Later came Elizabeth Grimball’s “Snow Queen” 
which Mrs. Hobbs tells you about in the article that 
follows. 

Several years as dramatic director in a girls’ school 
near New York have given Mrs. Hobbs particular ac- 
quaintance with the plays best suited to girls and the 
most practical ways to produce them. The girls of this 
school gave only genuinely worthwhile plays and dis- 
covered that such plays aren’t a bit more difficult to pro- 
duce than the other kind. Every summer they acted a 
Shakespearian play in a lovely open courtyard and in 
the winter they put on plays at the Hotel Plaza, among 
which were “Countess Cathleen,” an exquisite three act 
play by William B. Yeats, and Constance D’arcy Mac- 
Kay’s poetical “Beau of Bath.” 

When she was later directing dramatic activities for 
a number of groups in New York City, Mrs. Hobbs says 
that her girls’ club was the most enjoyable of all. They 
took such intelligent interest in the plays, attended re- 
hearsals so faithfully and worked out every little detail 
with such care. When the war broke out and Mrs. 
Hobbs was very suddenly called to France, the girls’ 
club was in the midst of rehearsing Zona Gale’s ‘“Neigh- 
bors.” Did they give it up? No, indeed. They waved 
goodbye to Mrs. Hobbs at the pier and then they went 
ahead with the play by themselves, did it very well, and 
with the money which they made gave a Christmas party 
for the children in a near-by Orphans’ Home. They 
loyally kept their group together and, along with their 
war work, put on a simple play now and then. When 
Mrs. Hobbs returned, expecting to find them no longer 
in existence, there they were, ready to welcome her with 
a tea party. 

The Drama Department of Community Service and of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
started when, during the war, the boys used to write 
asking the very question that puzzles’ so many Girl 
Scouts, “What play can we give?” After the war com- 
munities all over the country began to be more and 
more interested in amateur dramatics and they, too, asked 
advice of Community Service. Lists of plays and page- 
ants suitable for different kinds of groups have been pre- 
pared, including a list for young people of High School 
age. New plays are read and helpful information on 
play production is kept on hand. 

Mrs. Hobbs never knows what interesting story she 
may find in the letters which come asking for her help 
from cities and towns and little villages in all parts of 
the United States. A letter recently arrived from a 
lonely mountain community. It read, “One girl can 
play the piano. One boy can sing. There are ten in 
our school. We want to celebrate the landing of the 
Pilgrims.” As she worked out suggestions for them, 
she could just see that schoolhouse with its ten pupils 
and the one girl who could play the piano, and the one 
boy who could sing! 

Mrs. Hobbs hasn’t given up her work with girls— 
she says she can’t! Outside her business hours she helps 
a group of them in New York to put on some delightful 
plays. In all her work with girls she has found that 
they prefer to give really artistic plays, the kind that in 
the end are so much more satisfactory than second-rate 
plays. 
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Hike Fun 


(Continued from page 21) 


or whether your Patrol shall look only upon the right side 
or the left side, as the case may be. (Looking only upon 
one side of the road makes the game a bit more difficult. ) 
You decide whether objects nearer than one hundred feet 
to the roadside shall count. In fact, put into this game 
as many of your own ideas as your Patrol wishes. 


Your umpire can make the most of her position, an- 
nouncing scores, starting a new game whenever anyon: 
has achieved twenty-one points. Roadside Cribbage—try 
it on your next hike. 


Holding the Front 


Here is another game which is great fun for a Patrol. 
The hikers travel in single file, the Patrol Leader or 
chosen Umpire at the side. Occasionally, the Leader calls, 
“Halt!” asking the one at the front of the line to identify 
a tree or plant at the side of the road. If she fails, she 
is sent to the rear of the line. The game is, of course, 
to see how long you can stay at the front, once you are 
there. Also, the Umpire should be someone who is able 
to say whether the tree or plant has been correctly identi- 
fied. It seems to me that girls who have Flower Finder, 
Bird Hunter, or Zoologist Merit Badges upon their 
sleeves will be excellent Umpires for Holding the Front. 


I Saw 


I SAW is a splendid game to play when you are resting 
upon your hike or after you have cooked (and eaten) 
your meal. A Patrol Leader may plan to play this game, 
but say nothing to the Patrol until she explains it to 
them. This will show how observing you all have been— 
without having been especially told to be observing. There 
is a great difference! 

Perhaps some of you will recognize this game as an old 
friend much like a “Shopping” or “Packing-a-Trunk” 
game you have played at parties. Well, here is your 
old friend in a new dress of bark and leaves. An idea, 
by the way, for almost any game. Why not try putting 
Nature points into some of your old favorites? 

The first player names an object which she observed 
some time during the hike and tells one interesting thing 
about it. The second player mentions the object described 






























































by the first player and adds one of her own with a descrip- 
tion of one interesting thing about her object. For ex- 
ample, the second player might say, “I saw a white oak 
(which was mentioned by Number 1) and a fiddler crab 
which was. ... etc.” (going on to tell something interest- 
ing about the Fiddler Crab). The succeeding player men- 
tions in order things named by those players preceding. 
Those who miss or mention anything previously named 
must perform a stunt. 


The Golden Eaglet 


(Continued from page 20) 


A new plan 


Girl Scouts who always looked forward with so much 
eagerness to Mrs. Eliza Swift’s pages in The American 
Girl, “The Practical Scout: Indoors and Out,” and who, 
since her death, have missed her friendliness, her warm 
interest in all that our Troops were doing, will wish to 
talk over a plan which our National Council is consider- 
ing. And that is, the question of a new award in memory 
of Mrs. Swift, an award to be granted to any Girl Scout 
who performs exceptionally fine service and who shows 
real spiritual growth in the face of some great handicap. 

For such girls, girls who can never be entirely well 
and strong, girls for whom each day means struggle with 
pain or disability Mrs. Swift always felt keenest sympathy. 
Our Golden Eaglet award necessarily includes physical 
fitness requirements. Yet there is among us the girl who, 
as Mrs. Swift wrote, “should be honored when, in spite 
of her disability, she has achieved marked efficiency and 
high character. We all know splendid men and women 
who have been of great service in the world but who 
have never had physical prowess. Florence Nightingale 
was one of these even before she was an invalid.” 

The National Standards Committee will be pleased to 
know what the Girl Scouts, themselves, think of adding 
such an award to thgse already established. Do you wish 
to have it? If so, what suggestions have you for the 
points which you think should count in awarding it? 
Send any suggestions that you may have to the National 
Standards Committee at National Headquarters by 
March Ist, 1924. 




















OFFICIAL 


Girl Scout Knives 


‘‘Fully Warranted’”’ 





On sale at 


Girl Scout National Supply Dep't. 
189 Lexington Avenue New York City 
Manufactured by 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Ellenville, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MADE 



















Makers of the Famous ‘‘Ulster Brand’’ 
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When your 
furniture gets 
that dull, sick- 
ly appearance, 
try this: Wring out 
a cloth in cold water 
and sprinkle with a few 
drops of 3-in-One; go over 
the furniture as though washing. 
The water in the cloth removesall the 
dirt and stains, while the oil adheres to 
the woodand penetrates the pores. When 
polished with a soft, dry cloth, all the, 
smothered delicate grain is restored, 


3-in-One Oil 


can be used on the finest furniture with- 
out misgivings as to acids or chemicals. 
3-in-One has no disagreeable varnish odor. 
Nor will it rub off and soil the daintiest 
clothes. Besides this, 3-in-One 
has 78 other uses, full particu- 
Jars about which will be sent 
FREE witha sample bottle of 
3-in-One Oil. Write for them. 

3-in-One is sold by all stores: 

In bottles 10c, 25¢ and 50c. 

In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


Broadway, N. Y. 




































































































































MARK FOUR LINEN 


Books or Camp Kit 
This dainty Initial 
Stamp, any letter 
and your name in 
beautiful script type 
with complete in- 
delible marking out- 
fit, 50 CENTS. 


RICHMOND STAMP ‘WORKS 
83 lonia Ave., Grand Rapids, Micm 


A GIRL SCOUT 


SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


ArcAdiA 
SOUND BRACH 





CONNECTICUT 


f° Indian Goods 


Zot Wood - friction firemakers 
firemakers 





$1.10. 
$1.25. 
War clubs $1.25. 
50c. Lynx 35c. 
rus teeth 50c. 
Send 10c. for list of 1,500 Indian articles. 
INDIANCRAFT CO. 

Desk A. G. 466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Flint-steel 
Snake rattles 50c. 
Eagle claws 40c. Bear 
Eagle feathers 50c. Wal- 








When writing to advertisers 
mention The American Girl 








Scribes’ Corner 
(Continued from page 28) 


She, too, had been asking it and won- 
dering what she could do. Then she 
had an idea. She went in to Spokane, 
Washington, to a Society which cares 
for neglected babies. And this is the 
story of what happened, as told us 
by the Head of that organization: 

“On the 17th of March, Helen 
came asking that she be allowed to 
take a baby into her home and care 
for it entirely in order to earn a 
National credit in her Girl Scout 
work. At that time, we had a little 
baby in our care who had been most 
grossly neglected. The child was 
just recovering from a severe illness 
and was undernourished. Helen kept 
this baby in her home until the 21st 
of June, taking entire care of the 
little one, doing all the sterilization 
necessary for the bottles, bathing her 
each day, and making many clothes 
for the child. 

“When the child was returned to 
us, she was in splendid condition, 
weighed twenty pounds and was 
normal in every way. We feel that 
this was not only excellent Scout 
work but a constructive piece of 
Social Service work, in that it has 
since been possible for us to place 
this baby for adoption, because of her 
excellent physical condition, in a 
splendid home. 

“In requiring this experience for 
the Girl Scout Child Nurse Badge, 
your organization is developing 
future mothers who will be more 
intelligent in caring for their own 
children.” 





For 
One New Subscription 


to 


The A merican G irl 


we will give a nickel pocket mirror, 
or a Girl Scout linen handkerchief. 
Print name and address of new sub- 
check or 


scriber and send money 


order to 


The American G irl 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
189 Lexington Ave., New York City 


/ 





PLAYS! 
PLAYS! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays 
in the world, as well as the 
most popular plays for girls 
only. 


Send a two-cent stamp for 
our new catalogue describing 


thousands of plays. 
We have just published the Girl 
Scout play, 


“The Taming of Horrors” 


appeared in THE 
The price is 30c. per 


which originally 
AMERICAN GIRL. 
copy. 


“Converting of Mrs. Noshuns” was 
first published in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
30c. per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. New York City 














Manufacturers since 1869 of 


NBECKERCHIEFS 
MIDDY SQUARES 
MIDDY TIES 
WINDSOR TIES 


for camps and schools in many colors 
and qualities including the best silk 
and mercerized cotton grades. These 
may be purchased from The Girl 
Scout Supply Department. 

(See Price List) 





Contracts solicited 


STANTON BROTHERS 
105-107 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Girl Scouts, Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, remember we are 
sole agents for Giri Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl Scouts just 
as we have been serving your brother 








Boy Scouts for years and years. 





SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Girl Scouts, Attention! 


E want you to know that this store 
is official headquarters for Wash- 


ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will find a 


royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th St., N.W., 





at F St., Washington, D.C. 
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ONLY 25c 
f orComplete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


A DANDY! Just 
want, this little stove. Use it 
for cooking in camp, on the 
hike or at home. Make tea or 
coffee with it. Thousands of 
uses indoors and out. Folds 
flat and weighs only 8 ounces. 
Can be had either from your 
dealer or direct. 

SEND THIS AD and 25c to the 
Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th 
Street, New York City, Dept. 
27, and we will send you this 
stove prepaid. 


STERNO 


Canned Heat 
The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses! 


“Be prepared for your summer vacation, send 
for the stove while this unusual offer lests.” 
Per 100 Stamping names 


Make $1 on Key checks. Send 25c 
for sample and instructions to G. S. KEY- 
TAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y 
HEMSTITCHING and Piloting at- 
tachment works on any machine—$2, with 
instructions. A. SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 

I made it with small 
$50 a Week Mail Order’ Business. 
Booklet for stamp tells how. Sample and 
Plan 25c. 12 Mail order articles FREE. 
ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


what you 








ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 
THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


LATEST FAD!!! 


Make 
butterflies. 
No. 4, $25. 

In Outfit No. 4 is sufficient material to produce 
over $100 worth of articles suitable for presents or 
for sale. The other outfits compare proportionately. 


INC. 





beautiful Naturpictures, etc., 
2; No. 


from natural 
Outfit No. 1, $ 


2, $5; No. 3, $10; 


We furnish instructions with outfit. Terms: Cash 
with all orders, 

COLLECTORS SUPPLY HOUSE 
Callahan Florida 





BASKETRY MATERIALS. Reeds, raffia, 


wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash, 
splints, cane, webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, 
books, tools, dyes. Catalogue and Di- 
rections, 15 cents. LOUIS STOUGHTON 
DRAKE, Inc., 26 Everett St., Allston, 


Station 34, Boston, Mass. 


GENUINE INDIAN MADE 
BASKETS AND WAMPUM 


95 Styles 
Priced wholesale. Catalogue free. 


FRANK MARION GILHAM 
Kelseyville, California 








Gay Autumn Leaves and Clever 
Fingers 
(Continued from page 29) 


In makng these plaques, as in all 
other handicraft, there is no set way 
to work. A good craftsman, how- 
ever, carefully plans her work in ad- 
vance with special care for details. 
In this case, a little thought reveals 
the fact that since the films must be 
washed before they can be used in 
the passepartouting, time must be al- 
lowed for them to dry thoroughly 
beforehand. Washing the films, then, 
should be done either at a preliminary 
meeting of your patrol or troop or 
by a committee, appointed to do the 
work two or more days before you 
will need the films. 

Wash the films as follows: use 
one or two tablespoons of common 
soda to a gallon of boiling water. 
Wash one film at a time, keeping it 
moving in the water. Dry thorough- 
ly. 

Cut the background of one plaque 
to desired size. Experiment with the 
arrangement of the leaves which you 
wish to mount upon it. Do not 
crowd your space with too many 
leaves. Remember the beauty of 
Japanese flower and foliage arrange- 
ments, one secret of which is sim- 
plicity. Try the leaves in various 
ways. A single lovely leaf upon your 
plaque. Several leaves of the same 
variety but of differing size. Try 
two leaves of different variety and of 
contrasting coloring. The arrange- 
ment upon which you finally decide 
will be a-test of your “artistic eye.” 

Having decided upon the arrange- 
ment, paste each leaf to the back- 
ground with tiny strips of paper. 
This paper may blend with the back- 
ground or be of plain white, as you 
desire. If you plan to use these 
plaques for a special Nature Study 
exhibit, you may wish to paste be- 
low each leaf a white strip upon 
which you letter the name of the leaf 
and anything about it which you 
think interesting. 

As with all handicraft, this display 
of autumn leaves may be aaapted to 
many different uses. One very large 
sheet of cardboard may be used upon 
which you mount the leaves with 
your aim not so much that of secur- 
ing an artistic effect as of bringing 
out contrast and Nature Lore: the 
number of gay leaves to be found in 
your community and their contrast- 
ing colors in the Fall. 





For Your Fairs and Bazaars 


SELL CANDY 
FOR US 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to 
send us our share of the proceeds. 
Express prepaid from Fitchburg, 
Mass., to any point in U. S. east of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and north of Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Liberal express al- 
lowances elsewhere. Candy abso- 
lutely fresh. Shipments usually same 
day order is received. FOR MIDDLE 
WEST: We have special assortments 
to ship from Chicago, Ill., prepaid 
for approximately 300 miles. 


$21 Easily Earned 

Upon order of your captain we will 
send an assortment of 60 boxes of 
bars (24 bars to a box) to be sold 
for us—all 5c bars of standard well- 
known makes including SUHRAFFT, 
HERSHBY, WANETA, CURTISS, 
BEICH and other makes, fresh and 
deligious. Sell them in 30 days. Send 
us $51. Keep $21 profit. This profit 
is clear unless you are outside our 
prepaid zone. Give reference. 
We also send smaller lots, 25, 40 or 
50 boxes on similar terms at pro- 
portionate prices. 
You can order from this advertise- 
ment or send for circular. Prices 
quoted are subject to change. 

Address ALL MAIL to 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
Wholesale Confectioner 
FITCHBURG, 1G BROADST.,MASS. 


‘MONEY EARNING PLAN 


Churches, Societies, Schools, 
will put money in the treas- 
ury of any Girl Scout Troop 
east of the Mississippi River. 





























For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 


184 Ward Street, Newton Center, 59, Mass. 





Do You Want 
Girl Scout Stationery ? 


Then send us two NEW subscriptions 
to The American Girl at $1.50 each. 
Print the names and addresses of the 
new subscribers and send us a check 
or money order to cover their subscrip- 
tions ($3.00). We will then forward 
you the stationery. Do not count your 
own subscription. 


Address 


The Americ an Girl 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
189 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. City 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 












































































GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane 
10 blank approval sheets, 1 smal 
1 stamp wallet, 
foration gauge millimetre scale, 
triangle stamp, packet rare stamps from 
Abyssinia, East Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, 
ete., and price lists -ALL 
FOR 10e and 2c postage to approval ap- 


PIKE’S PEAK STAMP CO. 


BOX 321, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


FREE ; 


UROPE DIFFERENT 
To applicants for my %, %, 1 and 2c ap- 
provals, also the higher priced stamps at 
50 per cent discount. 
receive an extra premium. 

CHAS. T. EGNER 

4455 Frankford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send reference and 





Stamps free! 


all sending for our Approval 


trated Album, $1.00; List FREE. Agents 


QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, - Toledo, Ohio 





in the HAREM—collect 


TURKEY 


New York City 
Postage Stamps of Turkish Empire 





500 Diff. Stamps 


Austrian Hochwasser,complete.22¢;100 diff. 
v. pag inc. 9, 11, 15, 50, 

2 iff. Bosnia, incl. Picture Stamps. ..25c 
37 diff. Danzig, all unused ‘ 6 


mannies in Approval 


i 2 
100 diff. For. Rev. 20c, 100 Mex. Rev...30¢ 
100 diff. For. Rev., high value only. .$1.00 


Ss 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$3.28 for 10c 


102 variety packet to introduce our better 
Service approvals. 


M. T 
1297 Sterling Place 





var. Honduras...... Cat. val. 98c, for 35¢ 
Cat. val. 69e, for 25c 


PIONEER STAMP CO. 


Dept. G. 734 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Stamps 
By WILBUR F. CANNON 


The contest which we announced in 
the July issue is coming along nicely. 
Some excellent articles have been enter- 
ed, and someone is going to get $5 
worth of stamps free of charge. At 
this writing the winners have not been 
chosen, but the October issue will print 
the winning article. The number of 
entries has not been iarge, but those 
which have been enter2d are unusually 
good, Possibly many did not enter be- 
cause they believed the contest difficult. 
In fact, the contest was a difficult one. 


Sometime during the coming winter we 


will hold another contest—a much 
easier one, and we hope that you will 
enter it. The prizes will probably be 
larger, but the details have not as yet 
been made. 

Pictured in this column is a stamp 
from Azerbaigan (try to pronounce 
that without sneezing!). Azerbaigan 
is a new country created by the League 
of Nations. As soon as the country 
was established, the people who needed 
stamps, requested artists of the nation 
to design some. The illustration is one 
of four designs in a set of ten used 
from 1919 to 1922. 

But to the Nature Lore student the 
arrangement of star and crescent is 
quite startling. The star is almost in 
the center of the moon, which all stu- 
dents of astronomy know to be im- 
possible. The government was in such 
haste to issue the stamps that they did 
not take time to make the design con- 
form to Nature’s laws. 

However, such errors often occur in 
stamp making. Once Columbus was 
shown looking through a_ telescope. 
There were no such instruments in the 
days when America was discovered. 
But when one stops to think that there 


are over 70,000 different postage 
stamps one is surprised that more 
errors of this kind do not occur. 


Usually when errors such as these hap- 
pen the government recalls those 
stamps which have been issued, and en- 
graves new plates. This makes those 














4 
which were sold before the recall order 
was issued quite rare. 

Many of you know that a majority 
of Great Britain’s many colonies fur- 
nished troops to fight in the past Great 
War. Jamaica furnished her share, 
and in 1919 issued a stamp, the one 
and a half pence, showing her soldiers 





—————S 











Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 
carefully. ) 








FREE: German Air Post Set 


To my applicants for my 1, 2, and 
3 cent approvals and also high 
priced stamps 50 per cent dis- 
count. Send reference please. 
CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 


3227 Benner Street Wissinoming 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 1918 


No. 115-119 used cat. 38e. Price...... 15c¢ 


JAPAN 1914 


No. 127-137 used cat. 17c. 





i 8c 


A. V. JOHNSTON 
45 Marion Rd. Belmont, Mass. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


FREE — Stamp Cataloging $1.00 -- FREE 
With each packet 500 
Stamps at 65c 
Only 25 packets to be sold 
First come—First served. 
Cc. M. YOUNG, 5872 Julian Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Earn $20 Weekly Spare Time 


At home, addressing, mailing, music cir- 

culars. Send 10c for music, information. 

AMERICAN MUSIC CO., 1658 Broadway, 
Dept. B-12, New York 











30 DIFF. EUROPE & COLONIAL—FREE 
We will also semd a selection of stamps 
on approval sheets at % catalog value 
(4c and up), or book of stamps priced 
low, showing catalog numbers and values, 
whichever you would rather examine. 
Collect the best at lower cost. 
Cc. A. STROM 


284 E. 2nd St., Brookyn, N. Y. 





MEXICO: 
all cleaned 
condition. 


300 Mexican postage stamps, 
off paper and in very good 
No envelopes, revenues or 
junk. 40 varieties, including centenary, 
“officials’’ and new issues. Value by 
Scott Cat. $9.12, for only $1.25, Post free 
and registered. Remit in U. S. bills and 
mint le and 2c stamps. 
NEW ISSUES: 2, 4, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50c and 
1 peso, mint, $1.45. Post and registration 
extra lic. 
LEON GIRON 

St. Domingo 49, Tacubaya, Mexico. 
Member S. P. A. 3856, Postal Card S. of 
A. 272, and others. 


GIRLS! 


Write DOROTHY WHEELER, of 
WHEELER and WHEELER, Bicknell, 
California, and tell her your stamp 
troubles. We have the dandiest approv- 
als to send, and all you have to do is tell 
us how many you have and your favorite 
countries amd a_ selection personally 
chosen will be on its way to you. To 
every Girl Scout applying and giving re- 
ference, 57 nice free stamps will be pre- 
sented with Dorothy Wheeler’s compli- 
ments. 


DOROTHY WHEELER 
WHEELER and WHEELER 
Bicknell California 
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BARGAIN: 


50 diff. South & Central America... .25c 
40 diff. French Colonies.............. 20c 
100 diff. British Colonies.............- 35c 
500 diff. all over the World........... 60c 
BOD Ge.. BO “incon ccoscsccccescese 15¢ 


JOHN SCHOENBERGER 
201 East 96th St. New York, N. Y. 


BARGAIN STAMP OUTFIT! 


250 Peelable Hinges, 50 all diff. stamps. Fiume (tri- 
angle), Nyassa, French Cols. (Pictorials), Malay 
(Tiger), ete., 20 War and New Europe, 5 Blank App. 
Sheets, Perforation Gauge, 36 page list and 
Bargain List, ALL FOR ONLY......--..... 10 
To those asking to see my CHOICE 50°, approvals c 

Other Specials: 100 all diff. U. S. only 20¢; 100 
diff. mostly New Europe, cat. over $2, only 0c; 1000 
varieties foreign, a fine collection in itself, cat. up 
to 75¢ each, wonderful value at $1.75! 

L. B. DOVER, Dept. F, Buena Vista, Colorado 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 
Send me 25c or more and receive a 
packet of stamps. None will catalog less 
than 4c each. Tell me the size of your 
collection so that I may please you. 


F. E. DESSERT 
172 State Avenue (Dep't A.G.) 
Fall River 








nice 


Massachusetts 





EXTRAORDINARY 
value is found on our “Old-Fashioned” 
approval sheets. Nowhere else can you 
buy the better graide of stamps at such 
low cost! If you have never bought 
stamps from us before, we will send you 
a fine selection on approval and also in- 
clude FRBE a sheet of 25 nice stamps, 
one of which is worth $1.00 by Scott’s 
catalogue. 

HAMMOND BROTHERS 
151 Park Avenue Greenwich, Conn. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 


Big Packet of Foreign Stamps from 
many countries, both used and unused, 
with big list of Stamp Albums, packets 
sets, all free for 2c return postage. 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY 


Station Eg. Toronto Canada 


COINS FOR SALE 


100 Foreign Coppers, 
A rr ee . 
10 Jackson or Hard Time Tokens, all diff..... 1.00 
10 Confederate Notes, 1 Dollar to 100 Dollars 1.00 
I want to buy as well as sell so if you have any 

old coins in the bottom of that trunk bring them out 

and I’ll pay you a good price for them. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 








all mint red bright as 


WM. RABIN 
6152 WALTON AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phone Granite 4680 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
STAMPS 
on approval. 
50 Varieties Wholesale; 160 Retail. 
Ask for lists. and send references. 


REV. E. A. BUTLER 
St. GEORGES NEWFOUNDLAND 


All diff. $.25 each. 100 Austria; 200 
Europe; 25 Chile; 40 Czecho-Slovakia; 
200 Europe; 25 Peru; 30 Roumania; 50 
Sweden; so South America; 25 Uruguay; 
25 Venezuela; 60 Germany; 30 U. S&S. 
Colonies. 


FRED L. ONKEN 
630 79th ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


APPROVAL SELECTIONS 
70% DISCOUNT 


I send selections of desirable stamps on 
approval at 70% discount from Standard 
catalogue prices. Reference required. 


J. EMORY RENOLL 
Dept. AD 











Pa. 


Hanover, 


starting out on a ship. This stamp 
was issued in honor of those who had 
gone to Europe to fight for the Mother 
Country. The design is entitled “A 
Contingent Embarking.” In the same 
set, on the two and a half pence, a 
contingent of returning soldiers 1s 
shown. 

Thus you can see, we can read much 
concerning the history of a country 
from its stamps alone. In an early 
issue we shall give you the entire his- 
tory of some European country, from 
its stamps alone. 

Perhaps this column is read by some 
who do not collect stamps. If so, let 
me tell you: “It’s the greatest hobby 
in the world.” At the present time the 
writer is collecting data for a pamphlet 
to be issued about the last of Sep- 
tember, It will be entitled, “How to 
collect stamps,” and will tell you 
WHY you should collect them. After 
publication the retail price will be 25¢, 
but if any one of you should desire a 
copy of this booklet, I shall be glad to 
mail you a copy free of charge, if you 
will send me 2c postage. The booklet 


will not be advertised in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, but is being 
written for our local customers. Send 


for this booklet before its publication, 
if you wish a copy. This offer is not 
an advertising one, but is made in an 


effort to get new readers for this 
column. Mail your request to 
WILBUR F. CANNON 
1413 Carey Ave. 
DAVENPORT Iowa 






















and other fine 
stamps, on ap- 


BRITISH 
COLONIAL ,2rriven 7 


WORCESTER STAMP CO. 
405 Main Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


GIRLS’ SPECIAL 


500 diff. stamps from all over the world, 
many unused and new issues, for....50c 
200 as above, all nice clean stamps....15¢c 

To all those ordering the 500 different, 
and sending reference for our new 50% 
discount approvals, will include, FREE 
1000 “‘superior’’ hinges, and a perforation 
gauge. 





E. PAGE 
HORNELL, N. Y. 


PENNY APPROVAL BOOKS 

2 CENT APPROVAL BOOKS 

3 and 5 CENT APPROVAL BOOKS 
10 CENT APPROVAL BOOKS 
Also books mounted and priced as in ca- 
talogue. Liberal discount. Try one and 
be convinced. 


JOHN R. SCHMITT 


219 E. Beck St. Columbus, Ohio 
A.P.S, 6359 


“OH, GIRLS!” 
MYSTIC’S 
“MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 


Contains stamps from the lands of can- 
nibals, heathen, sun worshippers, and 

‘id savages! Included are Travancore, 
Malay, Dutch Indies, Liberia, Siam, Africa, 
Abyssinia, North Borneo, Nyassaland, Zan- 
zibar, etc., etc.! This wonderful packet 
containing 110 all diff. (mostly unused) 
for only 8 cents to approval applicants! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. 
Dept. 6 


RDEN 
CANISTEO ROAD 








CAMDEN NEW YORK 








Coming ! 


Oh! 


Annie in the October issue. 


W here Are the Tom- 


boys of Yesterday? 
by ESTHER JOHNSTON 


Colonial Days! A holiday meet in 
a Pennsylvania stockade! An In- 
dian brave watching the girl run- 
ners from his hiding place! He 
sees the fleetest runner and marks 
her for capture as his squaw. Read 
this exciting incident and many 
other tales of girls’ sports of yester- 
day in the October issue. 








In October 
Annie 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


“Oh! Annie,” called Pop, ““Mom’s sick and can’t get up.” 
not for nothing that Annie had bright eyes and darting motions and the 
“look of a large, brilliant, high tempered bird.” 











But it was 


Read the story of 


The Party 
by BETH GILCHRIST 


It fell to the lot of quiet, shy Phyl- 
lis Fairfield, with the shabby house 
and the sick grandmother, to en- 
tertain Hilda Emerson, the star of 
the visiting basket-ball team. How 
she won, in spite of handicaps, is 
told in one of Beth Gilchrist’s best 
stories in the October issue. 
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Ever 


one 
song 


ing, 


best 
ful. 


was 


her 
of 


find 
ones 
ted 
of 


who 
poem 


Little Girl,’ which our 


critics of poetry 
pronounced very beauti- 
Until this book 
published, Hilda 


did not know that her 
songs had been kept. 
Now 


Hlouse is one, You will 


the 
book, as well as her first, is published 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


Our Contributors 





Tilda Conkling 


HILDA CONKLING, who wrote 


ovely poem, Deserted House, is 


thirteen years old and the daughter 
of Grace Hazard Conkling, a Pro- 
fessor of English at Smith College. 


since she was four years old, 


Hilda has been making little songs. 
Before she could write, Hilda said 


day, “Mother, I have made a 
for you.” Her mother, listen- 
found the song charming and 


without Hilda‘s knowledge, wrote it 


down. For several years, Mrs. 
Conkling did this, until there were 
enough songs for a 
book, ‘Poems by a 


she is writing 
poems for herself, 
which Deserted 


many of her recent 
(including Deser- 
House) in ‘Shoes 


Wind.” This 


kindly permitted us to use the 
in our magazine. Deserted 





Betty Shannon 


House was chosen for the American 
Girl by the Girl Scouts in Camp 
Juliette Low, Cloudland, Georgia. 
The Editor, visiting our Southern 
girls, read aloud from Hilda’s book 
and the girls voted upon the poem 
to be read. 
* cg * 

And the princess in the Deserted 
House! Do you not think it very 
fitting, that WINIFRED BROM- 
HALL, who is the artist for Hilda’s 
poem, should once have been a Girl 
Guide Captain in England? 

* * * 


already know 


HAVILAND 


Many of you 
KATHARINE 
TAYLOR’S stories for girls and 
have read her books for girls, ‘“Bar- 
bara of Baltimore,” “Natalie Page,” 
“Real Stuff” and “A Modern Trio 


in an Old Town.” 


“As soon as I began to write,” Miss 
Taylor has told us, “I became contented. 
Happiness and a ‘good time’ have come 
to me, as they do to many, through the 
door called ‘work.’ So, when I meet 
girls who are leaving college and are 
about to enter the bigger world, I never 
wish them success or happiness; for those 
things are covered if one says, ‘I hope 
you will find the work you like to do!” 
You will be pleased to know that Miss 
Taylor has written another exciting story 
for us, which will appear in our 
November issue. 


BETTY SHANNON—wouldn’t 
you know that anyone with that name 
would have twinkling eyes and a 
merry smile? She comes from Min- 
nesota, now living and writing in 
New York City, with her husband 
who directs and writes the titles for 
scenic Motion Pictures. When we 
asked Betty Shannon for 
her picture, she was 
away on a camping trip 
in the French River sec- 
tion of Canada. 


“Tomorrow,” she wrote 
us from there, “we go fish- 
ing for muskalonge. We 
shall go with Indian guides 
and shall carry our motion 
picture camera in a canoe 
and shall make pictures. 

“T do not have to go 
camping, though, to live 
with the out-of-doors,” her 
letter continues, “because 
we live half of each year 
on a farm on Peconic Bay, 
down near the end of Long 
Island. It is the loveliest place to live 
and so filled with adventure! One can 
never tell when a rabbit is going to scoot 
out of the corn patch and nibble his way 
around the yard, right under the 
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windows. ‘Then the chickadees and the 
song sparrows, the king birds and the 
wrens and swallows sit in the grape arbor 
over the kitchen door and skim and soar 
and sing all around about. There is a 
woodchuck that lives under the woodpile 
and a fox that dwells some place along 
the road and comes out at night. Some- 
times we see his eyes shining like red 
fire along the side of the road when we 
drive into the village three miles away. 
And in the salt water tidal pond that 
borders our place, we may dig clams 
and pick up scallops in season. 

“In our old house, part of which was 
built during revolutionary days there is 
an old sea chest that sailed three times 
around Cape Horn. And in the attic 
still there is an old pine clock with apple- 
wood works that is too tall to stand any 
place else in the house. It is such fun!” 

* * & 

Your Editor wishes to say that the 
story of Genevieve Murray is taken 
from the real story of a real girl, who 
did what Genevieve did in the ac- 
cident and who later became a Nurse. 
Because so many girls are asking, 
these days, ‘““What shall I do?” Gene- 
vieve’s story was written and the 
stories of other girls, too—girls who 
became recreation directors, dietetians, 
writers, architects, and much besides. 
If you are interested in stories like 
these, we shall have more of them in 
The American Girl. 

* * # 

ETHEL C. TAYLOR, who drew 
the pictures of Genevieve, is one of 
the busiest artists in New York City. 
She says she likes to draw pictures of 
girls because, when she was a girl 
herself, she so enjoyed getting up 
plays and making things happen! Now 
she makes things happen in pictures 
and when she tires of illustrating 
books and magazine stories, she goes 
to the theater and sketches the actors 
and actresses for newspapers. 

. © S 

We are also happy that artists such 
as MATLACK PRICE and 
KATHLEEN VOUTE (who made 
our cover), are interested in the Girl 
Scout Magazine. 

* * * 


Our own Girl Scout contributors. 
MRS. HOOVER, MRS. CHOA 
TE, MRS. McMULLIN, HELEN 
GALLAND, HELENE BAS- , 
QUIN, and those who have sent 
us news items: they are our very 
own writers who will always have 
a place in The American Girl; 
Mrs. Hoover in Washington, Mrs. 
Choate in New York state, Mrs. 
McMullin in California, but inter- 
ested in Girl Scouts, everywhere. 
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Effective June 1, 1923 
IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

1. Re:—Discontinuing Ready-to-Sew Uniforms. Ready-to-sew uniforms have been discontinued as an item 
of official Girl Scout equipment and stock of same is no longer carried at National Headquarters. In place of 
these the khaki is sold by the yard along with the make-up. sets which contain complete with pattern all neces- 
sary trim to be used by a Scout making her own ugiform. - 

2. Officers Norfolk Serge Suits. Price of uniform advanced from $35.00 to $37.50; Serge by the yard, from 
$4.50 to $4.75. 

3. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 

UNIFORMS 
Size Price Size Price Size Price 
RA Cs xcs cies 10-18 $3.50 Khaki, heavy weight 34-42 15.00 —. light blue, khaki, pale 
: 38-42 4.00 Serge ...ccceseerees 34-42 37.50 aie es ee ee 
Short Coat Suit......... 10-18 4.50 Hats, Officers......... 7%-8 3.50 ee ee 
; 38-42 5.00 Hats, Scout......... .. 6%-8 1.50 Puttees, Women’s sizes....... 
EO TT ee ee 10-18 2.00 Canvas Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 ESE ae aR ee Si 
38-42 2.50 Web Belt ...... oo 28-38 $0.60 Sweater—Slip-over type 34-40 
Bloomers ....... sees 10-42 2.25 Leather for officers.. 28-38 2.50 ae 34-40 
Norfolk Suits—O fficers: Middy—Official khaki. 10-40 1.75 Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 
Khaki, light weight. 34-42 7.00 Neckerchiefs, each ........... 49 Waterproof Capes, sizes 10-20 
Colors: Green, purple, dark 
BADGES 
x Attendance Stars x * Life Saving Crosses x Second Class Badge........ 
PE auskunanakaseweass oes $o.20 ea eee 1.75 x* Thanks Badge 
BL iucuharnun enemy eaas 15 DN. crackin adcheaennns 1.50 Heavy gold plate with bar.. 
x First Class Badge.......... 25 x«x*Medal of Merit........... $1.00 Gold Plate Pins...........- 
EPeeee COM cos csevicccs's .15 xProficiency Badges......... 15 SOF TE Fn danatesceueas 
PINS 
RE os tania cadeneeion $0.25 Gold Filled (safety catch).. 
BENE bissincasdacicssicca 75 xLapels—G. S.—Bronze ..... 0.50 New plain type............ 
x * Community Service ...... 25 x Tenderfoot Pins Old style plain pin......... 
x * Golden Eaglet ........... 1.50 10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
INSIGNIA 
I 55d ciniaacudins 446% $o.15 x Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. 20 6x Lapels—G. S., for Scouts.... 
x Corporal Chevron ......... io xHat Insignia (for Captain's x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 
Cee SHR, BPS ic incie cise vews 1.25 DE -wcasanaankebas arenes .50 
SONGS 
America, the Beautiful....... $o.05 Girl Scout Songs On the Trail: 
UIE ek deccveswewacnsan .10 Pocdl Beet ..ccscccascss $o.10 Piano edition errer rere 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout 15 ee er -30 BN  Siacnaccsees sini 
First National Training School .25 Girl Scout Song Sheet........ 04 Lots of 10 or more........ 
i eee rae .60 Lots of 10 or more.......... 03 Onward ........ esses eee eens 
Girl Scouts Are True........ BS CORIO iis ccc sc ccseeness 15 To America ......... seeenees 
Oh, Beautiful Country........ os §6©. Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 
FLAGS 
American Flags (x) Troop Flags (continued) (x) Troop Pennants 
Size Material Price Price 
SAGE: TE oes cacesesaes $2.70 EE EP 1.25 Lettered with any Troop No..... 
7 
3x5 ft. Wool Gk tinciwise Seed Tn ee Staffs 
CET FE 6hndas pxcawxsnys 4.50 . : ; F : 
xs ft. 834 inches ........... 4.50 1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed tin.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
: 6-ft. Staff G. S. Emblem... . 
(x) Troop Flags 1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 

Size Material Price Lettering web carrying case 1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 

2x3 ft. Wool. .$2.50 roc per letter Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not G. S. Emblem, Separate........ 

2x4 ft. Wool.. 4.00 ao DEMME Se.cinevecaawennnden> ess .60 Eagle Emblem—separate...... 
exch. Wol.. s90 sec ° “ Semaphore Flags (extra), per Spear Emblem—separate...... 

4x6 ft. Wool.. 800 20c “ “ ere rer ee ete . oe. 2 See eee 

Nore: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 
SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subiect to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT (GIRL SCOUTS), 189 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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the deepest sympathy of the Girl Scouts. Her 
courage through sad, difficult days has been and is 
an inspiration to all of us. She, as well as President 
Harding, has constantly given us that feeling of friend- 
ship which we shall always cherish. 
Our President, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, who has written 
for us a personal appreciation of Mr. Harding, was a 
member of his Alaska party. Her tribute to him is that 


of one who knew him in his every-day life. 
* * * 


y : YO our Honorary President, Mrs. Harding, comes 


The Girl Scouts who are to be found in the photograph 
being welcomed by President and Mrs. Harding, are 
Golden Eaglets. And it was to Girl Scouts, them- 
selves, that we turned for further tribute to him in The 
American Girl. To Girl Scouts who were near-by and 
therefore readily to be reached, but knowing that our 
girls, in all parts of the country were feeling what these 
girls have so beautifully expressed. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding—our friend. Thus we 
shall remember him, in the days ahead when we, as 
citizens, continue our service in the interests of our 
country and of international friendship. 

* * ” 

Have you ever stopped to think of the Girl Scouts 
everywhere, in every State for which the stars in our 
flag shine out? Have you ever thought of the hills and 
the mountains, the rivers and the lakes, which our Girl 
Scouts are enjoying as they hike along? The sun and the 
moon and the stars are ours, together. But all of us have 
a special beauty to enjoy in our own part of the country, 
a beauty and an enjoyment which we pass along to our 
Girl Scout sisters through the pictures which we take 
and the poems and the stories and the letters which we 
write for our magazine. 

. * 

And have you ever thought of the many kinds of girls 
who are Girl Scouts? The girl with the merry laughter, 
with a joke for us to make us smile. The girl who enjoys 
good times more quietly but who, whist/ can write a song 
for-us. Our girl whose quick, deft fingers can stir up a 
delicious cake or make a pretty dress. Our girl whose 
hands seem awkward with a needle but give her a tennis 
racquet and she it not slow! All kinds of Girl Scouts, 
and everything more interesting because of that very fact! 

oN on oF 

So having thought of the many Girl Scouts, every- 
where, will you not imagine yourself Editor of The 


' i } 
PWS, 
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American Girl, at National Headquarters? Before you 
lies a magazine. Not quite like the magazine you receive 
by mail, each month. This one is entirely blank! You, 
the Editor, are to fill those blank pages with what will 
interest the thousands of Girl Scouts (all kinds of girls, 
remember!). You must find stories they will enjoy, pictures 
and news of Girl Scout happenings. Yes, and Girl Guide 
happenings, too. For so we join hands around the world. 

Perhaps, as Fditor, you are wondering how you can 
ever plan such a magazine. The girls seem to stretch in 
an un-ending line from your office door. And the 
magazine, stretch it as you may, is exactly forty-two 
pages long! Perhaps you are even a little perplexed. Yet 
you need not be. For you are not working alone. 

* * «* 

Our Girl Scout Magazine has as many Editors as 
there are Girl Scouts! An Assistant Editor of . The 
American Girl—that is what you are, no matter where 
you live. Our Magazine is made by the Girl Scouts, 
themselves. If there were none of you, there would be no 
Magazine. A fact plainly to be seen, when we stop to 
think of it. 

*_ * * 

In fact, the Editor’s desk is like a switch-board. To 
it come your letters, your contributions. These are your 
messages to us. And in later issues of The American 
Girl, we connect you with other troops, other Girl Scouts 
and sister Guides. 

We are listening very carefully, these days, to your 
messages. And we are asking you, as Assistant Editors, 
to write us what you wish to have in The American Girl. 
Upon page 17, you will find announcement of our 
What-do-you-wish Contest. What do you wish in this, 
your Magazine? Will you not write us? For all the 
wishes, added together, will make our greatest wish—a 
Magazine which every Girl Scout will love. 

* * * 

To you all, at the start of our Autumn Trail together, 
come our very best wishes. The pack which we are 
assembling is our own kind. Our duffle bag is Uncle 
Sam’s Mail bag. Our canteen is filled with ink. Our 
Field glasses have lenses strong enough to see from coast 
to coast, through mountains and across lakes! But your 
trail is our trail, wherever you may go—beneath trees 
gay with autumn’s colors, along winding paths that lure 
you on and on. From hill-top to hill-top, we shall call 
to each other. And the clear, crisp autumn air will lift 
our greetings into its blue and gold and make them one. 



































STANDARD PRICE LIST CONTINUED 


LITERATURE 


Price 

Brownie Books ‘ Patrol Register, each 
* Blue Book of Rul ’ Patrol System for Girl Guides 
ps a Play (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 
Ton wee In lots of 10 or more 
Captain’s Field Notebook R Post Cards— 
First Aid Book— Set of six 

General Edition ; 1 dozen sets 

Woman’s Edition ; Single cards 
Girl Guide Book of Games...................5.- Posters— 


na Girl Scout poster (large) 
re Weeks, cach Girl Scout poster (small) 


Set Child Wel Post 
Handbook. Cloth Board Cover i Sieg, ‘dates qyere Sectors 


Flexible Cloth Cover Signal Charts 
English Giri Guide Racal ened snene 
* Introductory Training Course : Scout Mastership 
Measurement Cards F Troop Management Course 
Troop Register 
: Additi Sh 
A Girl Scout Pageant E ‘ pier eae 
Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Howard. Attendance Record 
* Punched for Field Notebook. Cash Records 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
Axe, with Sheath $1.50 Poncho (45x72) 
Belt Hooks, extra d - (60x82) 
Blankets— Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 
oouet = sees : 10K Gold, 3 to 9 
pees pe ne Ne Sg er ee mera ee 


Bugle Lots of 5 or more, each 
a 7 ao a] “a ’ 
Braid—14-inch wide, yard Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 


x Buttons—Per set . : 
ros—6 1 te seti—dexen sets Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per yard 


Camp Toilet Kit ’ Sewing Kit, Tin Case 
Canteen, Aluminum . Aluminum Case 

Tin . . Scout Stationery 
Compass, Plain — : Stockings, Wool, sizes 8-11 

Radiolite Dial ’ Cotton, sizes 8-11 
First Aid Kit with Pouch in Wikia 

lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra F sapieiaigs 
First Aid Kit, No. 1 80 Transfer Seals, 2 for 
Flashlights. Small size ; Thread, Khaki spool 

Large size i Per dozen spools 
Handkerchiefs— Uniform Make-Up Sets— 

With Girl Scout emblem: Long Coat Uniform 

Linen 1 Long Coat Pattern 
Cotton 1 Pair Lapels Give pattern 

Haversacks, No. 1 ‘ 1 Spool of Thread 

No. 2 : , 1 Set of Buttons 

Shoulder Protection Straps, per pair Two Pisce Usiherm 
x Khaki, Official Scout, 36 in. — 5 Mids ites Pin 

Heavy, for Officers 28 in. wide 1 Skirt Pattern 

I 
I 


Ye Andrée Logge 


a“ - I Pair Lapels Give pattern 

Mess Kit, No. 1 Aluminum, 6 pieces 

Mirror—Unbreakable 

Patterns— F 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 4 Whistles 
Norfolk Suit, 34-42 


Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 


No make-up sets for middies and bloomers 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 
Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the ordet” 4 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 7 ; 
Girl scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Head- 


quarters. ' : 
Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 


Mail all Orders to 


GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


























STANDARD GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 





(2) (3) 


Official Dress Uniforms 


. Lone Coats 








38 to 42 

. SHortT Coat Suits 
10 to 18 
38 to 42 





Regulation Outdoor Uniforms 


. and 4. Mippy witH Skirt or BLCOMERS 
Middy, 10 to 42 
Bloomers, 10 to 42 
Skirt, 10 to 18 


New Model Raincoat 
U. S. RUBBER CO. RAYNSTERS 


. and 6. RAINCOAT OR RAINCAPE 
Sizes 10 to 20 


Be sure to order by séze 


National Supply Department 
GIRL SCOUTS 


189 Lexington Avenue, New York City 












































